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Memoir of the 

RIGHT HON. JOHN SCOTT, EARL OF ELDON, 
Late Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
( With.a Portrait. ) 

Or all the professiens, none has contributed 
more amply or more splendidly to the list 
of the British peerage, than the law. It is 
equally observable that the apialean number 
of these luminaries: arose 
tively obscure situations, and were solely 
indebted, for the distinction they 
to their unwearied diligence and pre-eminent 
talents. Among these ornaments of their 
country, two of the most remarkable are 
William Scott, lord Stowell, and his bro- 
ther, John, Earl of Eldon; the former at 
the age of fourscore still presiding with 
energy and dignity over tbe” high court of 
admiralty ; and the latter but lately retired 
from the court of chancery. 

These extraordinary men were born. at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where their father 
held a situation as surveyor and director 
of the coal works. He gave his two sons 
an excellent education, partly at the gram- 
mar school under the reverend Hugh 
Moises, who lived to see his pupils at the 
height of professional honour, and partly 
under Mr. Charles Hutton, the celebrated 
mathematician, and late professor in the 
royal military academy at Woolwich. 

Mr. William Scott removed early to 
Oxford on a scholarship in University Col- 
lege, and in 1767 proceeded to the degree 
of master of arts. At this time he obtained 
a fellowship, and sent for his brother, with 
a similar view to his settlement in that 
famous seat of learning. The elder brother 
soon became the first tutor in Oxford ; and 
his college, under the government of 
Dr. Nathan Wetherell, father of the late 
attorney general, was- in consequence 
crowded with students—chiefly from the 
northem counties. The proficiency of 
Mr, John Scott was evinced in his carrying 
off the chancellor’s prize for the year 1771: 
the subject of his essay being “The Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Foreign 
Travel,” 

_ He now stood a fair chance of succeed- 
ing to a fellowship; but the intentions of 
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cmined banker of that place. 


knot according to the laws of that 
returned home to encounter the resentment 


bride proceeded to Oxford ; where, to all 
appearance, things were likely to to prove 
worse, Be With much difficulty, howev 
interview was brought about 
two brothers, and a consultation ensued 
to the. course that should be in the 
present exigency. The lad 
shilling of property, and 
being without a p or prospeet, had 
no dependence but i eoiaal and The 
latter, th greatly 
voked uv had cece, was 10 
wise and a man to angry 
feelings, in a case which admitted of no 
redress. After expressing his sentiments 
Seyae Se imprudent conduet of his 
, he asked him what he meant to do 
for a livelihood? The first thought was 
directed to the church; but here nothing 
better than a curacy could be expected ; 
and, therefore, this idea was quickly aban- 
doned. It was at length settled, 
much discussion, that the “lost young man,” 
as his brother termed him, Id try the 
law, and enter himself a student of the 
Middle Temple, of which society the elder 
Mr. Scott was at this time a member, as a 
preparatory step to his admission into the 
court of civilians. 
This vm. aes being made; Mr. John 
Scott repaired to the where he 
took apartments for himself and his wife in 
Carey-street. The school of adversity 
is one of severe, but salutary, discipline ; 
and so it proved “a cae instance, for 
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if it pressed hard, it kept temptations under, 
and induced habits of diligent application, 
patience, and , which ultimately 


en for the possessor an amplitude of 
fortune and honours. 

. After going through many trials and dif- 
ficulties, Mr. Scott was called to the bar 
earlier than usual, by obtaining the d 
of master of arts at Oxford in 1773. t 
though admitted to practise, he had yet 
‘much to endure before he could make his 
way to ease and affluence. He at first 
ehose the northern circuit, thinking, no 
doubt, that as all his and his lady’s friends 
resided there, some chance of business 
would be afforded through that interest. 
In this, however, he was disappointed, 
for in three assizes he never received a single 
brief. At last he was employed as junior 
counsel in an action at York, having for 
his principal Sir Thomas Davenport. When 
the cause came on, the leader was absent, 
and the judge called upon Mr. Scott to 

roceed. He would have excused himself ; 

ut his lordship was peremptory, and the 
cause terminated in favour of Mr. Scott’s 
client. Luckily the action was one which 
excited a lively interest in the county; and 
it was also one that afforded a good oppor- 
tunity for the display of legal eloquence. 
Mr. Scott did justice to the subject, ‘ind 
drew public attention so much upon him- 
self, that when he came to Carlisle he was 
retained as principal in a cause of still 
greater importance. Here also he was suc- 
cessful ; and from this time he never wanted 
briefs 


~ In London, however, business was still 
but slow; for now, as if with a presenti- 
ment of what would happen, he resolved 
to devote himself wholly to equity practice. 
’ This was shortly after the appointment of 
~ lord Thurlow to the great seal, which had 
for some time been held in commission. 
Under that powerful and stern judge, the 
court of chancery soon assumed a very dif- 
ferent form from what it had been; and all 
the barristers were soon made sensible that 
talent and diligence only would be respected 
by the presiding chief, whose very looks 
struck terror into the attendants u his 
fiat; and. of whom it might truly airy 
that “Trembling they stood, while Jove 
assumed the throne.” 

Several who had hitherto borne a lofty 
port in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, now shrunk 
away, and left the arena clear to more 
intrepid practitioners. Among those who 
ventured to stand the thunder of Olympus, 
and the darkening frown of the presiding 
divinity of that awful court, was John Scott, 
who kept his place as junior counsel, watch- 
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ful of all that passed, and diligent in noting 
every case, though very rarely employed by 
the solicitors, because he was as yet but 
little known; it being a pretty old rule, 
never to engage an ebveuile who has not 
the ear of the court. 

It was scarcely possible, however, that 
so much assiduity should escape notice ; 
and though Thurlow was slow in rewarding, 
it was not for want of discerning and appre- 
ciating merit. He observed Mr. Scott, and 
was well pleased with his unwearied indus- 
try in taking notes of all that occurred, 
whether retained in a cause or not. 

At last the chancellor took an opportu- 
nity one day to ask the young counsellor, 
as it were by surprise, to assist his memory 
in regard to some particulars of a cause 
then put down for hearing. The call was 
promptly, satisfactorily, and respectfully 
answered ; for which the chancellor thanked 
him, and said, more kindly than was his 
custom, that he should be glad to hear him 
frequently. This was enough. Briefs now 
came in abundantly ; and from that period 
the tide continued to flow in an uninter- 
rupted course of prosperity. The honours 
of the ion came on with the same 
rapidity. The privilege of wearing a silk 
gown, as king’s counsel, preluded his ap- 
pointment to the office of solicitor-general, 
with the honour of knighthood in 1788; 
and in 1793 he succeeded Sir Archibald 
Macdonald in the arduous station of attor- 
ney-general. 

is was a most critical and awful period, 
and peculiarly one of difficulty to the law 
officers of the crown. The recent convul- 
sions in France had given a shock to all the 
political establishments in Europe; and in 
this country numerous societies were formed 
avowedly on the republican principles of 
liberty and equality. The necessity of put- 
ting down these institutions was obvious, 
and the government accordingly determined 
to act vigorously on the occasion. The 
privy council caused several persons to be 
arrested, and the attorney-general received 
orders to proceed against them for high 
treason. Had a minor course been adopted, 
no doubt can be entertained of the result ; 
but though it was satisfactorily proved that 
the persons who were brought to the bar on 
this charge, had been guilty of seditious 
practices, the juries hesitated to bring in a 
verdict affecting human life, upon econ- 
structive evidence. ' 

The acquittal of these state prisoners was 
attended with a circumstance whimsically 
curious and characteristic. While the attor- 
ney-general made it a rule to go and return 
as privately as he could in a hackney-coach, 
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. Erskine, the leading advocate for the 
defence, always went in his own carriage. 
At the close of te —, ~ = pamee| 
shew their regard for counsel, 
took the horses from his ak and drew it 
triumphantly to Sergeant’s Inn. Thus far 
vanity might be gratified ; but it was dearly 
purchased, for the horses were stolen, and 
could never after be recovered. 

To return to Sir John Scott; his first 
election into parliament was for the borough 
of Weobley, for which place he continued 
to sit till 1796, when he became the col- 
league of Sir Francis Burdett, as the repre- 
sentative of Boroughbridge. 

At length, on the death of Sir James 
Eyre, lord chief justice of the court of 
common pleas, Sir John Scott attained that 
distinction which he may truly be said to 
have earned by his laborious services, no 
less than by his professional merits. On 
this occasion he was also elevated to the 

rage, by the title of Baron Eldon of 

don in the county of Durham, his patent 
being dated July 18th, 1799. In this 
court, however, he did not sit two years; 
for on the resignation of the Earl of Rosslyn, 
at the beginning of 1801, Lord Eldon was 
appointed to the chancellorship, a situation 
for which, of all others, perhaps he was 
best fitted by his previous studies and 
line of practice. 

This nomination of his lordship to the 
highest legal dignity in the kingdom gave 
universal satisfaction to the profession, on 
account of the tried diligence and ability 
of the new chancellor, who, to the inflexible 
integrity of Thurlow, added the polished 
urbanity of his immediate predecessor ; 
while in depth of technical knowledge he 

th. 


ve bo 
n 1805, Lord Eldon sustained a severe 
visitation in the death of his eldest son, the 
honourable John Scott, who had not long 
before been elected into parliament, and 
who married the daughter of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, by whom he left issue. 
While lamenting this loss, his lordship 
experienced another, which affected him 
very much, and for a short space sent him 
into private life. This was the death of 
Mr. Pitt, with whom he had been closely 
connected above twenty years. That event, 
however, would not have deprived the 
public of Lord Eldon’s services, had it 
not been for the pertinacious obstinacy 
of his old friend Erskine, who made it a 
point, with his party, that the great seal 
should be his portion in the general divi- 
sion of loaves and fishes. Mr. Fox remon- 
strated, lord Grenville demurred, and the 
king was resolute in opposing the advance- 








ment of a man who had never filled any 
Pp office, and who was, besides, a 

stranger to the court of chancery. The 
arrangement of the new ministry remained 
at a stand for some days; during which all 
the friends of Erskine endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from his p . But he was 
bent upon the object of his ambition, and 
his em Na way of ay 
appoi two chancery practitioners, Pi 
and Romilly to the offices of attorney aod 
solicitor general, which, as the sagacious 
monarch observed, was making a bad 
matter worse. 

The conduct of Lord Eldon, on this 
occasion, deserves particular notice, and it 
will ever redound to his honour. When 
the appointment of his successor was fixed, 
knowing that Lord Erskine was entirely 
unacquainted with the forms of proceeding 
in the court over which he was to preside, 
he offered to come down every morning, 
and to assist him in the private room. 
This was gladly accepted by the new chan- 
cellor, and Lord Eldon was punctual: to 
his promise ; regularly going to Lincoln’s 
Inn for two or three weeks, by which 
means the business of the court went on, 
without giving dissatisfaction to the pleaders 
or solicitors. 

Still many wished for a more 
congenial to the peculiar constitution of the 
court ; and this soon after took place. The 
conduct of the leading mem of the 
administration, in endeavouring to carry 
the Catholic bill by a side wind, so offended 
the king, that their dismissal and that of 
their colleagues followed as a matter of 
course. Lord Eldon now resumed his seat 
in the court of chancery, nae} on the wool- 
sack of the upper house of parliament; 
both which stations he continued to hold 
without interruption above twenty years. 

In 1801, Lord Eldon was hi: 
chosen high steward of the university of 
Oxford ; and, on the death of the duke of 
Portland, in 1809, he offered himself as a 
candidate for the chancellorship of that 
seat of learning. Though vigorously sup- 
ported by the whole strength of his own 
college, and several others, the 
influence of Christ Church and Brasen-nose 
prevailed in favour of Lord Grenville, 
which was the more extraordinary, con- 
sidering the decided difference between that - 
nobleman and the body of the university 
on the Catholic question. It is no less 
remarkable, that the same learned society, 
who elected for their chancellor a peer of 
opposite principles to their own, should, 
about the same time, reject the pretensions 
of ‘Mr. Canning to represent them in the 
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hotise of commons, for no other reason 
than his uniformly voting in favour of 
what -is called Catholic emancipation. 
Oxford, however, does not stand alone 
im respect to inconsistency on a subject 
of so much vital importance ; for the sister 
university has a chancellor exactly of the 
satrie sentiments as Lord Grenville, ‘and 
also a representative in the lower house, 
who constantly supports a cause which in 
the avowed judgment of his learned con- 
Stituents, is radically injurious to the Pro- 
testant interests and the constitution of the 
country. 

Our limits are too contracted to permit 
us to give even a minute sketch of the 

tiblic life and private virtues of Lord 
ldon. We must leave that task to be 
executed by abler hands, when the veil of 
mortality shall have thrown into oblivion 
the miserable attempts to depreciate his 
worth, and to misinterpret those actions 
which will command the admiration of 
future ages. 

The high estimation in which his lord- 
ship was held by the late king is well 
known ; and his present majesty has given 
two striking instances of his respect for 
the ex-chancellor; one in spontaneously 
creating him an earl, soon after his ac¢es- 
sion to the throne, and the other in deliver- 
ing to him, with his own hand, a rich vase 
6f silver gilt, on the retirement of his lord- 
Ship from office. 

e resignation of Lord Eldon has been 
brutally stigmatized by a set of mongrel 
patriots, as an insult to the sovereign; but 
we are grossly in error, if the donation just 
mentioned be not a proof of royal regard on 
account of that very measure. Thus much 
we do happen to know, and fearlessly declare 
it, that great constitutional principle of 
Protestant ascendancy, which his lordship 
has invariably supported, is an immutable 
one in the breast of the present, as it was 
in that of the late sovereign. 

Lord Eldon has openly and constantly 
fesisted the demands of the Romanists ; 
but for this he ought not to be vilified, 
especially by those who profess an attach- 
ment to civil and religious freedom. The 
fioble and learned Lord has only acted 
as his predecessors Somers and King 
would have done under such circumstances ; 
‘and they were as great friends to toleration 
as Locke, who knew how to draw a line 
‘of distinction between liberty of conscience 
and the right of power. The one is in- 
alienable, but the other no man nor any 
body of men can legally claim; because 
it is a trust for the public, and ought not, 
therefore, to be placed where it may be 





perverted to the national injury. On this 
ground, Lord Eldon, in common with a 
great number of upright statesmen, has 
hitherto opposed all further concessions 
to the Catholics ; and though, for so doing, 
he has been stigmatized as a bigot, every 
Englishman, and sincere Protestant, will 
respect his motives, and deem him entitled 
to public gratitude. 

Of the late Chancellor’s conscientious- 
ness, the following instance, as related by 
himself, before he went out of office, is a 
striking proof.—Speaking of the legality of 
counsel’s opinion, he said that it mainly 
depended upon the nature of the case, 
and the honesty of the solicitor. Unless 
the custom had been materially changed 
from what it used to be when he was at 
the bar, nothing could be more improper. 
it was in his time no uncommon practice 
for the attorneys to lay just as much of a 
case before counsel as would ensure the 
precise opinion they wanted, to induce 
their clients to prosecute the suit. Many 
years ago, when his lordship: had charhber 
practice, he determined, if possible, to 
put an end to this system, by informing 
the attorneys, when he returned the briefs 
to them with his opinion thereon,—that if 
the whole case was fairly stated, he had 
decided according to the best of his 
abilities, but if, on the contrary, it was a 
mere ex-parte statement, made up to 
serve a , and material parts were 
kept back, his opinion was not to be 
depended upon. His lordship soon found 
the effect of this plain dealing, in the 
abridgment of his business. 

This sketch, which might easily have 
been extended to a considerable volume, 
we must here close, hoping that the subject 
of it may long live to enjoy the otium cum 
dignitate, he has so well merited by a life 
usefully spent, and for the greater part of 
it in the service of his country. 

Lord Eldon has, by his lady, who is still 
living, a son, the honourable William 
Henry John Scott, and two daughters, one 
married to Mr. Banks, and the other to 
Mr. Repton. 


~- SO 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN CANDOUR AND 
PREJUDICE, 


Canpour.—Good morning, friend, you 
seem in haste.—Presupice. I have 
urgent business on my hands.—C. But 
if you can relax your pace a little, and I 
quicken mine, we may possibly travel 
together—P. I am quite agreeable.— 
C€. Your name, sir, is Prejudice, I guess.— 
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P. That epithet has been applied to me by 
an ill-natured world, on account of my 
plain-dealing, and tenacious adherence to 
my own opinions ; but my proper name is 
Integrity.. But as you have elicited my 
name and character, allow me to take a 
similar liberty with you.—C. My name is 
Candour, sometimes I’ am called 
Plain-dealing, and sometimes Charity.— 
P. If your name is Candour, I must be- 
lieve that you are very improperly termed 
Plain-dealing, for I ar told that you will 
argue with equal warmth on both sides of 
a question; whence it has been inferred, 
that you are vacillating in your sentiments, 
and some have doubted whether you have 
any fixed principles.—C. These surmisings 
have been indulged in perfect ignorance of 
my character. It is true, I have some- 
times met with persons who have mani- 
fested a confident and disdainful bigotry 
in maintaining their own tenets, and 
though I have believed them upon the 
whole to be correct, yet I have thought it 
not an unlikely way to teach such le 
modesty and caution, to shew them 
specious objections an opponent might 
urge against their views, and by what 
plausible arguments he might defend his 
own. But in doing this, I have given no 
just ground for suspicion that my own 
Opinions were unsettled, or that I wished 
to unsettle those of others: No, sir, my 
disposition is not only to be unwavering 
ii) my attachment to what I believe to be 
truth, but on every proper occasion to 
state my views without any mean duplicity 
or misleading disguise, and to defend them 
with firmness unmixed with acrimony. 
it is true, in forming my ju on 
controverted points, I deem it the only 
honest way, impartially to examine evi- 
dence on both sides, and while I yield my 
assent to what I conceive the 

proofs, I may b gre discover so much 
plausibility on the opposite side, as to 

vent me from despising the endentanding 
of those who embrace it. In a word, 
prudence has taught me to avoid in gene- 
ral, that strong and unguarded style, in 
which some people are in the habit of 
delivering their sentiments on doubtful 
matters, and charity has cautioned me to 
be especially so when the personal cha- 
racter and conduct of mankind are in 
question. In passing my judgment on 
any character or performance, [ am par- 
ticularly careful to advert as distinctly to 
every thing that is excellent, as to what- 
ever is blameable. Whatever can be 


alleged in _justification of an action, or 
in extenuation of any crime, that I take 





prema pe 
stances of the case, I allow its full weight. 
P. Well, sir, you may admire truth, 


would be apologizing for error. In short, 
my own opinions on religious subjects, as 
well as on all other subjects, I firmly be- 
lieve to be correct. I am, therefore, not 
only justified in tenaciously adhering to 
them, but in declaring the utmost arn. | 
against all who oppose them.—C. > 
sir, though I give you credit for your 
honesty, I cannot envy your spirit.—P. I 
have always thought that a vehement 
zeal in defending truth and spposing error, 
is highly commendable ; and that the man 
who seems unconcerned whether himself 
or his antagonist obtain the victory be- 
trays a criminal indifference, and a most 
icable insincerity. 

- You must keep in mind that all 
truths are not of equal importance. Some 
are ectly insignificant, while an ac- 
quaintance with others is essential to our 
welfare. Again, some truths are dubious 
and uncertain, while others are self-evi- 
dent; or at accompanied with 
irresistible proof. Now, I confess it is 
atom to — too much zeal om 

ness in ing important tru’ 
and .in gener dangerous errors; but 
to manifest much anxiety m maintaining 
trifling opinions, is highly ridiculous. 
There are many points, concerning which 
a difference of sentiment prevails amongst 
wise and good men: you are at liberty to 
take one side, and believe it to be might 
if you can’; but you ought not to forget 
your fallibility, nor attribute perverseness 
to your opponent because he does not 
think as you do; since the cause of his 
dissent may be mere frailty, or it may not 
improbably arise from his possessing a 
discernment superior to your own, Many 
causes may conspire to render one person 
more susceptible of conviction ffom cir- 
cumstantial arguments and dubious proofs, 
than another. While, therefore, it is the 
duty of every one, even on minor points, 
to “prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good,” it is no less his duty to 
exercise forbearance towards those whose 
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views are at variance with his own.— 
P. But my patience fails me when I see 
people obstinate in their attachment to 
glaring errors, and refusing to feel the force 
of the most powerful arguments.—C. Per- 
haps you will be kind enough to name 
some of the errors you allude to. 

P. The peculiarities of Arminianism I 
have ever regarded as unworthy of the least 
indulgence. I cannot believe that any man 
can sincerely espouse tenets so absurd, un- 
scri , and mischievous, as the doctrine 
of will, and the possibility of the final 
apostasy and everlasting damnation of a 
saint of God. Surely no honest inquirer 
after truth can reject the comfortable doc- 
trines of particular redemption, uncondi- 
tional election, and final perseverance.—C. 
I am afraid the reason why you cannot 
believe that a man can be an honest Armi-+ 
nian is, that you do not honestly consider the 
reasons he has to offer in support of his 
creed. Now, sir, if I had the greatest ab- 
horrence of the doctrine of free-will, yet, 
throughout the whole bible, I should find 
that man is represented and addressed as 
age wen not merely freedom of choice— 
ior that is a point which can never be 
mooted by any sensible person—but the 
power of choosing the good and refusing 
the evil. It is true the scriptures continp- 
ally view the moral condition of man in 
connexion with that m of redeeming 
grace, of which he has been visited by 
incipient communications, whereby he is 
raised into what divines have called a salv- 
able state; which not only implies the pos- 
sibility of obtaining pardon, but holiness 
also. Abstracted, indeed, from this grace, 
the scriptures teach me, that the human will 
is free only to evil; or, more properly, it is 
so completely under the dominion of vicious 
passion, that “we cannot do the things that 
we would.” 

Again, when I examine the numerous 

in which the doctrine of general 
redemption is explicitly stated, and consider 
how few is the number of those in which 
the opposite doctrine is thought to be inti- 
i gr how rationally they may be 
explained on the Universalist’s hypothesis ; 
when, also, I consider how repugnant to the 
character of the benevolent and ee 
Jehovah, is the scheme of partial redemp- 
tion, I think I could allow its opponents to 
possess common sense and common honesty, 
although I were its advocate. With respect 
to the doctrine of unconditional election 
and final perseverance, however dearly I 
might love them, I could not be insensible 
that they are utterly inconsistent with a mul- 
titude of scriptural declarations, some of 





which wear an as so formidable and 
menacing, that neither violent nor conciliat- 
ing criticism can reduce them to a com- 
pliance with these assumptions. You ob- 
serve that these are comfortable doctrines,— 
so they would be, if you could be sure that 
you are among the favoured number ; but, 
alas! this certainty, I apprehend, is unattain- 
able in this life: for no.man can prove to 
another, nor of course to himself; that he is 
elected, me by his perseverance in righ- 
teousness ; of course the evidence arising 
from this must be incomplete and unsatisfy- 
ing, until this militant life has terminated. 
Abstractedly, the loveliness of this doctrine 
is sadly diminished by its inseparable coun- 
terpart, reprobation ; this you all seem to 
acknowledge is a very disgusting and hor- 
rible feature in Calvinism ; which, as you 
cannot get rid of, you strive to keep out of 
sight. "These remarks, sir, are not made 
for the purpose of proving to you that I am 
not a Calvinist, but to shew you the possi- 
bility of being a candid one. 

P. From what you have said, it appears 
perfectly plain to me that you are not a 
Calvinist. But I do not love to wrangle 
on these points, especially as I am deter- 
mined not to be convinced that my opi- 
nions are wrong. If you please, then, we 
will change the topic. How did you like 
the discourse last night?—C. I thought it 
most edifying —P. The sermon was toler- 
able, but the delivery was very disagree- 
able.—C. The preacher was too loud, I 
suppose.—P. I certainly thought him more 
adapted to conduct the mummeries of the 
playhouse, than the solemnities of divine 
worship. But loud speaking I cannot en- 
dure.—C. Whatever is natural, is be- 
coming. Now, when a speaker becomes 
warmed with his subject, he is instinctively 
led to elevate his voice, perhaps to a degree 
of loudness that is unnecessary for the mere 
purpose of being heard ; but it is natural, 
and therefore approved by every hearer of 
taste. But then, the transition from this 
becoming vehemence to absolute vocifera- 
tion, is extremely easy, and by no means 
uncommon. And when a preacher gets 
above his natural tone, particularly if his 
subject be of the calm and argumentative 
kind, he becomes strained, and very dis- 
agreable to every sensible hearer.—P. You 
must allow that we had a striking exempli- 
fication of this in the sermon last night.— 
C. I am sensible that the delivery of the 
preacher we heard last night, sometimes 
approaches to vociferation ; yet I never feel 
much disgust in hearing him, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 1. It is only occasionally that 
he is excessively loud. 2. His abilities, 
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principles, and moral character are unex- 
ceptionable; and 3. I am deeply aware 
the infirmity of man renders him extremely 
liable to run into extremes; and that per- 
sons of CC a eae NP ea to 
be excessively animated, than those of the 
opposite description are to be dull and 
frigid ; and as one is a fault equally as con- 
siderable as the other, the same degree of 
indulgence ought to be extended to both.— 
P. I acknowledge the propriety of your 
remarks; but must maintain, at the same 
time, that a similar apology cannot be made 
for excessively loud praying: for as prayer is 
addressed to an omnipresent and omniscient 
Being, an extraordinary exertion of. the 
lungs can no more be necessary to convince 
Him of our sincerity, than to accommodate 
the faculty by which he hears us; besides, 
the bold and bawling manner in which 
some people offer up their petitions, to me 
discovers excessive irreverence, and is highly 
unsuitable to the character of guilty and 
dependent creatures supplicating mercy. 

C. I readily admit that the-tone, and 
indeed the whole manner, of a person who 
is engaged in prayer to God, should be in- 
dicative of the profoundest reverence and 
humiliation ; and I do not deny, that there 
is something manifestly indecorous in a 
vociferating mode of praying. But I attach 
more importance to the language and the 
sentiments that are uttered, than to the 
loudness of the voice; and, I confess, in 
these. particulars I have sometimes observed 
a shocking want of reverence. For instance, 
I have occasionally heard people address 
themselves to God, with something like a 
familiar pertness, or in some,such manner 
as you would talk to one who is not quite 
your equal; others I have heard express 
themselves in a boisterous and threatening 
manner, as you would talk to one you were 
scolding. Some people betray a want of re- 
verence in pronouncing the name of God. 
Generally, when we mention that awful 
name, it should be accompanied with the 
mention of some of his high attributes ; 
that we may by this means recall to our 
minds, and those of our fellow-worshippers, 
the majesty of that Being we are worship- 

ing: but to pronounce the name of God 
in that bold and careless manner which 
some people are.in the habit of doing, is 
to offer him a real Yndignity. Finally, I 
am always-grieved to hear people pray in a 
style that seems to be laboured and fine ; 
for this would seem as if the worshipper 
was preposterously endeavouring to gratify 
the taste of his fellow worms, when he ought 
to be presenting their sincere and ardent 
desires for mercy. But, after all, I have 





heard all these faults committed by those 
whose piety I had the most sufficient reason 
to believe was genuine. 

P. I am glad that these glaring evils 
meet with your unqualified discountenance. 
I wish to have your sentiments on another 
subject ; I refer to what is called a revival. 
You know, that in these revivals, divine 
worship is conducted in a very noisy and 
disorderly manner—that people will cry, or 
roar out, in the most hideous manner, and, 
after a number of people have bustled and 
prayed about them for some time, they are 
declared to be converted. Now, in such 
proceedings, there is no resemblance of the 
order and reverence with which sinful crea- 
tures should worship their Creator.—C. You 
would have no sinner, then, cry for mercy, 
so as to be heard; but have you forgot, 
that when the jailer was awakened, he cried 
out, “ What must I do to be saved?” and 
that, under one sermon of St. Peter, on the 
day of Pentecost, 3000 were pricked to the 
heart, and cried, “ Men and brethren, what 
shall we do!” Your conversion might 
have been brought about in a more silent 
and gradual manner; but you must not 
limit the operations of Jehovah, nor forget 
that he often proceeds in the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes in a way that, to human 
wisdom, might seem foolish. If you were 
in the condition of some notorious sinner, 
when he was suddenly visited: by the spirit 
of conviction, when his enormous guilt and 
numberless crimes were exhibited to his 
view; when he was overwhelmed with a 
sense of the wrath of God, and the alarming 
apprehension of dropping into hell—you 
might then be constrained to “roar out for 
the disquietude of your soul,” and be thank- 
ful for any serious person to unite his 
prayers with yours for mercy. At the same 
time, I will not deny, that in these revivals 
there may often be a good deal of human 
folly and infirmity displayed; some appa- 
rent confusion is necessarily connected with 
an extraordi out-pouring of the Holy 
Spirit ; but yore of the wildness, noise, 
and disorder that is witnessed on such occa~ 
sions, may arise from mere human and 
ungoverned ion.—P. But serious mis- 
takes, I sa seer are committed relative 
to what are called sudden conversions. To 
me, it seems absurd to suppose, that a vile 
sinner may experience, in a few minutes, a 
change so marvellous as to entitle him to 
the appellation of a saint of God. Such an 
idea of conversion, is not that which we 
obtain from the Bibie, which continually . 
represents a man’s whole life as a period 
not more than sufficient for the great busi- 


ness of preparing for eternity. The inspired 
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writers compare the operation of divine 
grace in the soul, to the operation of leaven, 
and to the growth of corn, both of which 
are gradual. Reason also corroborates this 
representation. What is holiness? Not the 
performance of so many single acts; but 
the possession and exewiplification of holy 
habits. Now habits of holiness, like habits 
of sin, and like all other habits, are never 
formed instantly, but by a persevering repe- 
tition of holy actions. The principle, I con- 
fess, namely, the desire and the love of holi- 
ness, as it is divine in its origin, may be 
communicated instantly; but no one would 
call that man converted, on whom the first 
dawnings of divine grace have but just 


risen. 

C. You confound two things that. are 
distinct ; namely, the conversion of a sinner, 
and the progressive sanctification of a be- 
liever : the latter must be gradual; but the 
former may be instantaneous. Indeed you 
grant this, when you admit that the divine 
influence may descend upon the 
soul of a sinner. For instance, under one 
sermon, or by a single sentence, a man may 
receive an awakening discovery of his guilt 
and danger, when, groaning for redemption, 
he may in the same hour receive power to 
teust in the meritorious sacrifice of Calvary, 
and to believe with his heart unto justifica~ 
tion. Now, such a is converted, 
and is a saint of God. It is true, he is not 
a mature Christian ; but though a babe, he 
exhibits the perfect image of a child of God ; 
his heart has undergone a thorough change, 
he.is a new creature ; old things are passed 
away, and all things have become new. I 
acknowledge, in these sudden transitions 
from darkness to light, the agency of the 
divine Spirit is -so pre-eminently visible, 
that to-an ignorant observer, the man might 
seem to be entirely passive; but though 
there is nothing of that gradual formation of 
habits, towards which our own unwearied 
efforts are indispensable, yet there is a 
eoneurrence with the Spirit’s operation—a 
yielding to conviction, and an obedient 
reliance on Christ. Habits are in general 
formed gradually ; but not always so. Im- 


. portant habits may be. strongly formed in a 


meme ye ae i —¥ 
uence im on. is is 
often verified ioe tonation of sinners. 
We have seen wicked persons suddenly 
converted, and from that time exhibiting 
habits of virtue as uniform and inflexible as 
if they had been the product of an age. 
In this case, of impression, or 


rather the power of divine grace, effects 
aot le ee 


W.R. 





MORAL CONDITION OF LONDON, &c. 

(From Appendix to Blackburn’s Sermon.) 

“There is great difficulty in obtaining 
an accurate return of the various ea of 
worship in this vast city, yet the following 
statement will, I believe, approach very 
near to the truth. 


Episcopal Churches and Chapels . . . . 200 
Independent Chapels ...... ots ae 
Wesleyan Methodist Do, . .....-. 36 
ee ss 6 ene 6.69 8 2 ® 32 
Calvinistic Methodist Do. . .....-. 30 
Presbyterian (Scotch and Unitarian) Do. . 16 
Roman Catholic Do, . . . . 2. - we 14 
Quakers’ Meetings . . 1... 2.2 eo 6 

400 


“Tf we calculate that the average at- 
tendance at each place is 500 persons, 
which is certainly the greatest extent we 
can allow, and add 250 more for the 
fluctuating hearers at the several services 
of each Sabbath, it will give a result of 
300,000 persons. Now, the population of 
this wide-spread metropolis is estimated, 
by the last census, at 1,274,800 souls; 
from which subtract the feeble minority 
above, and we find NINE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY -FOUR THOUSAND EIGHT HUN- 
DRED persons neglecting the public wor- 
shi God! And though considerable 
pm Be Be. are to be made for young 
children, sick persons, and the aged and 
infirm, yet, after all, the multitude without 
even the forms of religion, around us, is 
most appalling. The following statement 
will illustrate the occupations of the Sab- 
bath :—‘ It appears, that of the papers at 

resent published in London on the Sun- 
m » there dre circulated, on- the lowest 
estimate, 45,000 copies, and that, upon 
the most moderate computation, between 
2 and 300,000 readers of these papers are 
to be found in the metropolis alone, while 
the great number of pressmen, distributors, 
master-venders, hawkers, and subordinate 
agents, of both sexes and of all , who 
are necessarily employed on the Sabbath, 
all tend to the most flagrant breach of the 
day of rest.’ 

“In such a state we cannot wonder at 
the report of Mr. Wontner, the excellent 
governor of Newgate, by which it appears, 
that during the year 1826 there were com- 
mitted to that gaol, 


Males under 21 yearsofage . .. + ++ 1297 
Females ditto ditto . ...++-+s+-s 42 
Males above 21 .....4+e2e+e8 1092 
Sees GU se oe a Se = 

2931 


Being an increase of 547 commitments in 
the past year !” 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 


No. XX.— On the Evidences of 
Christianity. — Introductory Observa- 
tions. Necessity of a Divine Reve- 
lation ; and the Probability that such 
a Revelation would be vouchsafed to 
Mankind. 

“O Father, gracious was that word which clos’d 

Thy Sovereign sentence, that man should find grace; 

For which both heaven and earth shall high extol 

Thy praises, with th’ innumerable sound 

Of hymns and sacred songs, wherewith thy throne 

E pass'd shall thee ever blest.’ 

Milton’s Par. Lost, Book IIT. 

Amonc the many important circumstances 
which are at present transpiring in the 
world, the zeal with which the emissaries 
of infidelity are endeavouring to increase 
their numbers, is peculiarly deserving the 
attention of all who feel interested in 
the happiness of mankind. If the deluded 
votaries of this wretched school, are not, 
at the present day, of the intel- 
lect which is displayed in the works of 
such men as Voltaire, D’Alembert, Volney, 
Hume, Gibbon, Paine, and other distin- 
guished champions of infidelity, who flou- 
rished in the course of the preceding cen- 
tury,—their deficiency of talent is perhaps 
more than counterbalanced by the intense 
enthusiasm with which they propagate 
their pernicious principles. 

There is an opinion at present too 
mournfully prevalent among the genuine 
friends of Christianity,—that the character 
and talents of those who are now so indus- 
triously engaged in the circulation of infidel 
tenets, are such as to render their sophistry 
wholly undeserving of the slightest notice. 
None can form a lower estimate, than the 
writer, of the character and talents of the 
present avowed disciples of the infidel 
school ; but he is not certain whether there 
be not, on this very account, more danger 
to be apprehended from their zealous 
exertions to pro isonous principles 
throughout the world. It is a fact incon- 
testably demonstrated by daily observation, 
that those men whose character and 
abilities are of this description, feel least 
hesitation with regard to the honcurable- 
ness of the means which they employ for 
the accomplishment of their unhallowed 
purposes ;—and making, as they do, a 
fixed principle to come in contact with 
the thoughtless, and inexperienced in life, 
with the view of inculeating, as their own, 
the second-hand arguments of the indi- 
me whose names have just been men- 
tioned, together with their own disgusting 
ribaldry ; their diabolical exertions, are, 
it is to be feared, in too many instances 
unhappily attended with success. 

103.—voL. 1x4 











Under such circumstances, it is the 
indis ie duty of those who feel con. 
cerned for the honour and standing of 
Christianity, to render it secure against 
the assaults of its enemies by erecting im- 

bulwarks around it; and the 
most efficient manner in which this may 
be done, appears to be, by giving a due 
degree of prominency to the most forcible 
arguments which can be adduced in its 
defence. 

The writer is aware, that the most con» 
clusive evidences for the truth of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, have wy ee tri- 
———— stated by Butler, dridge, 
Paley, Watson, Chalmers, and others; 
and were it not that their treatises are too 
abstruse and lengthened for some, and are 
inaccessible to others, would almost 
supersede the necessity of er argumen- 
tation on the subject. This, therefore, 
under the impression that the following 
observations may meet the eye of some 
who have not. sufficient time or 
tunity, for bestowing an attentive 
on.the works of the authors to, or 
any: others of a similar description,—that 
they are submitted to the consideration of 
all unprejudiced inquirers after truth ; and, 
thong be can scarcely presume to per 
suade himself that they will be the means 
of reclaiming the confirmed infidel, they 
may, under the accompanying agency 
of the Divine Spirit, be rendered sub- 
servient to the establishment of some 
wavering Christian, or may serve as 4 
preservative to some inexperienced mind, 
against the plausible insinuations of mo+ 
dern deism. 

Having made these preliminary obser: 
vations, the writer_ will now endeavour a$ 
concisely as possible to demonstrate the 
necessity of a divine revelation; and the 
strong probability that such a revelation 

mankind ' 


would be vouchsafed to x 
There are few ly of the intel- 
lectual portion the modern infidel 


school, who affirm, as Tindal and others 
have done,‘ that the light of nature is of 
itself amply sufficient to lead to happiness: 
me 2 i deists of the 

day have abandoned this position, from 4 
conviction of its utter untenability ;—and 
they feel themselves compelled to admit 
that some kind of su revelation 
or other, was absolutely necessary for the 


world. And indeed this im fact 
is undeniably evident from well-au- 
thenticated records of profane, as well 


as from the testimony of sacred history. 
To place this momentous part of - the 


subject in a sufficiently clear and con- 
2@ 
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clusive light, we have only to advert to 
the circumstances in which the heathen 
are at this moment situated, and to observe 
their conduct under those circumstances, 
in order to form a correct . estimation of 
the condition of mankind, previously to 
their being favoured with a revelation 
from. heaven. The world, at that period 
of its existence, was enveloped in the 
densest moral darkness, and its inhabitants 
were addicted to the most revolting prac- 
tices. Every trace of the image of the 
Supreme Being, which had originally been 
impressed on the mind .of man, had been 
obliterated ; and if some of them had any 
ideas of a future state, their knowledge on 
the subject only amounted to something 
like dark intimations that such a future 
state might possibly exist ;—at all events, 
it had not attained such firm conviction 
in their minds as to have the slightest 
beneficial _influence. on their conduct. 
The nations of antiquity, like the heathen 
nations of the present day, were addicted 
to idolatrous worship in its most debasing 
and revolting forms. The bare recital. of 
those sacrifices they offered, and the ho- 
mage paid, to those portions of inanimate 
matter which, in the climax of their 
mournful infatuation, they invested with 
the attributes of deity,—is irresistibly.cal- 
culated to inspire the human mind with 
emotions of the deepest horror. Nay, in 
proportion as they excelled each other in 
the cruelty of the modes in which they 
worshipped their imaginary gods, they 

ded themselves would be the extent 
to which they would be propitiated. 
Hence, their imaginations were exerted 
with the utmost vigour in the invention of 
those forms of self-torture which blacken 
the annals of their history. 

Nor did the votaries of ancient -heathen 
idolatry confine their appalling mode of 
worshipping their deities, to themselves : 
they extended it to all of their fellow men 
over whom they exerted sufficient influ- 
ence. The husband, with a kind of 
fiendish exultation, beheld in anticipation 
the partner of his life, extended on the 
immolating pile, or crushed to pieces by 
the wheels of some mighty car. And 
with emotions of the same description, 
the mother has witnessed the child of her 
womb undergoing the same or a similarly 
excruciating death. 

In striking conformity with their horrific 
modes of invoking the favour of their 
incensed deities, were the other parts of 
their conduct in life. Every crime which 
has a tendency to sink humanity still 
deeper in the mire of moral debasement, 





—which. could bespeak its assimilation 
to the spirit and practices of the demoniac 
population of the nether regions ;— and 
which is calculated to render one lovely 
part of heaven’s creation, a representation, 
to some extent, of the abodes of ceaseless 
despair,—was daily and hourly practised by 
them. Robbery, adultery, polygamy, mur- 
der, deeds of revenge, and those other crimes 
which constitute the deepest guilt in the 
black catalogue of human delinquencies, 
were the occurrences of every moment of 
their being. In a word, they were in that 
mournful state so forcibly depicted by the 
apostle Paul in the first chapter of his 
epistle to the Romans. 

Now, we ap to the common sense 
and common candour of mankind, whe. 
ther the world, under such circumstances, 
did not stand in the greatest need of some 
supernatural revelation, to exterminate 
from their minds such horrible opinions, 
and to lead,them into the path of truth, 
duty, and happiness? Or, to. present the 
same question in another form, we ask, 
whether the heathen nations of the present 
day, in whose minds there is not a vestige 
of the knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
or any idea of the legitimate rules of life, 
or any knowledge respecting.a state of 
future rewards .and punishments, even 
according to the acknowledged sentiments 
of deists themselves on these subjects,— 
we ask, whether under such circumstances, 
they do not stand in need of some special 
divine interposition in their behalf? . The 
great majority of enlightened deists answer 
this im t question in the affirmative, 
alth they reject the claims. of Chris- 
tianity to a divine origin. 

Admitting, then, that the state of the 
world was such as to stand in urgent need 
of some dispensation superior to the mere 
light of nature, the question fairly arises, 
Is there any probability that such a su 
natural pe A would pe paerwer se 
mankind ? 

To this question it is replied, that there 
is abundant reason, both from the cha- 
racter of the Divine Being, and from the 
relation in which the dictates of natural 
religion represent him as ‘standing to his 
rational creatures, to believe that he would, 
in this respect, make some special inter- 
position in their favour. 

Purposely waving the consideration of 
many of those attributes of the Supreme 
Being, which constitute strong mptive 
evidence in favour of the probability that 
he would condescend to reveal his will 
to his rational creatures, the evidence 
arising from the mere contemplation . ef 
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his perfections of unbounded ness, 
almighty power, and infinite wisdom,— 
amounts to something like moral cer- 
tainty, that a supernatural revelation would 
be given them. 

That Jehovah is a Being of unbounded 
goodness, is an admission which infidels 
themselves are among the foremost to 
make. This attribute of the divme cha- 
racter is so incontestably demonstrated 
by the innumerable mercies which we 
behold him conferring on the world, that 
we question if there be an individual in 
existence who feels the smallest scepticism 
on the subject. And is there not then, 
it may be asked, something inconceivably 
monstrous in the supposition, that his 
goodness should extend to every part of 
our world, in infinitely diversified forms, 
and yet that he should withhold from his 
accountable creatures such a revelation of 
his will and their duty, as was indispen- 
sably necessary for their preseng happiness, 
as well as for their future felicity? This 
would be nothing more or less than to 
represent the Divine Being as conferring 
just so many of his blessings on his 
rational offspring, as would preserve their 
existence, in order that they might par- 
ticipate of the evils of the present life, and 
be rendered amenable to the misery of a 
future state of being. 

It will be readily admitted, indeed, that 
Jehovah is laid under no necessity to 
favour his creatures with a revelation of 
his will: by their culpability they have 
already forfeited all claims to his favour ; 
and he might, according to the principles 
of the most rigid justice, have left them 
to reap the direful consequences of their 
own guilt; and ere now have justly 
inflicted on them the deserved ishment ; 
but if there be one attribute of the divine 
character, which shines forth with a greater 
lustre than another, it is .the attribute of 
his mercy or goodness; and the manifes- 
tations which have already been made to 
us, of this attribute of divinity, lead us to 
regard it as in the highest degree probable, 
that it would be exercised in a subject of 
infinite and eternal importance. 

In order, however, to the communi- 
cation of a special revelation from God, 
it is necessary that he should also possess 
the attribute of sufficient power. Now, 
that the Deity is invested with this per- 
fection, infidels are as ready to admit, as 
they are to allow the preceding position. 
The mere circumstance of his having 
ereated imnumerable worlds, gives evi- 
dence of his i » and furnishes 
an unanswerable demonstration of his 











almighty power to confer a special reve- 
lation of his will on mankind. 

Now, as he is unbounded in goodness 
and almighty in power, we may deduce 
it as extremely probable, that a super- 
natural revelation would be vouc to 
men,—unless it can be shewn that he is 
deficient in wisdom. But his possession 
of infinite wisdom is as clearly demon- 
strated from the works of creation and 
providence, as any other attribute of his 
character, and, therefore, we are fully 
warranted in concluding, that as he is 
possessed of unbounded goodness to 
suggest, and infinite power and wisdom 
to carry into complete execution his gra- 
cious purposes,—we have the hi ro- 
bable degree of evidence to believe ancents 
a revelation would be given to mankind. 

And we are still further warranted in 

ing such a dispensation as extremely 
probable, from the relation in which Jeho- 
vah stands to us. It is equally a dictate 
of: natural as well as revealed religion, 
that as the Supreme Being is our Creator, 
Preserver, and bountiful Benefactor, he is 
likewise our Governor; and that in return 
for. all the blessings of his creation’ and 
rovidence, he should require of us the 
of our hearts, and obedience to 
his laws,—especially as he has endowed 
us with faculties of mind for the purpose. 
Now, we cannot conceive of the bare _ 
sibility of serving him acceptably wi 
having previously a Pomme. tr of his 
will ; as the history of the world does 
not furnish us with a single individual’s 
having, by his own unassisted efforts, 
attained to the knowledge of the will of 
the ‘Supreme: Being,—even according to 
the deistical notions of it, it is surely most 
consonant to every: principle. of sound 
reasoning to expect, he would have 
vouchsafed such a revelation of his will to 
his rational and ible creatures. 
Agreeably to this supposition, we «find 
that an opinion has been very prevalent 
among many nations of the world, that 
some superior. power would favour man- 
kind with: revelation of the path that 
leads to virtue and happiness; and surely 
the Supreme Being could not have im- 
planted such a principle in the human 
mind in vain. 

But it will, perhaps, be objected, that if. 
it were so exceedingly probable that Je- 
hovah should vouchsafe to favour his ra- 
tional creatures with a supernatoral revela- 
tion of his sovereign pleasure, and if the 
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the nations of the world? With regard to 
the first part of this objecti6n, we have only 
to remark, that the gradual, and not in- 
stantaneous communication of revealed 
religion, may be accounted for on princi- 
ples which ought to be admitted by every 
pent mind. It is demonstrated 
y the concurrent testimony of ancient, 
profane, and sacred history, that the world 
in its earlier existence was enveloped in 
the densest moral darkness—that it was 
in many respects, most materially different 
from what it is at the present moment ;— 
and, consequently, if the generations of the 
earlier stages of the world were in a state 
of comparative —_ childhood, it 
must necessarily follow, that in proportion- 
ing the degree of euptiaatnedd sovthaien, 
to men’s capacities to receive it, the Divine 
Being was acting consistently with infinite 
wisdom. It ought to be enough for us, to 
recollect, that though Jehovah had resolved 
on blessing the world with a special re- 
velation of his will, he surely could reserve 
to himself the right of communicating it in 
any manner consistent with his sovereign 
pleasure. 
In answer to that of the objection 
against the credibility of Christianity from 
the circumstance of its not being universal, 
it may in the first place be observed, that it 
is “oy rovince of erring mortals to 
scan the oftentimes mysterious purposes 
and dispensations of Him who id infinite 
in counsel and excellent in working. His 
ways are frequently in the sea, and his 
paths in the great deep. But although the 
course of his moral procedure oft-times 
baffles our profoundest attempts to com- 
prehend it, this constitutes no admissible 
reason why we should deny or doubt that 
moral procedure in one single instance ; for 
if such a principle were traced to legitimate 
consequences, it would effectually exclude 
the Divine agency from the world alto- 
gether. In contemplating the economy 
either of creation or of providence, we meet 
with innumerable circumstances which are 
pone inexplicable to us. We cannot, 
example, perceive what particular pur- 
pose the Deity can have to answer in the 
creation of such an extensive desart as 
Zaara, in which neither man nor beast is 
capable of existing: nor can .we conceive 
why lie should visit with precious showers, 
many extended tracts country in our 
land, which are incapable of v ion:— 
yet the formation of the desart, and the 
eommunication of rain to our earth, are 
works ‘which the deist unites with the 
Christian in ascribing wholly to the agency 
of the Sapeulae Being. 





Let it, however, only be impressed on 
the mind, that the present is a probation- 
ary state, and the Sisto Ities which have 
been sup to result from the circum- 
stance of the Christian revelation not 
being universal, will utterly vanish.. The 
Divine Being usually works by human 
instrumentality; and while he enjoins on 
all who enjoy the blessings of Chris- 
tianity, the duty of exerting themselves to 
the utmost of their power to transmit its 
benefits to such of their fellow-men as may 
be destitute of them,—it must be at their 
peril if they are unfaithful to the important 
trust which he has confided in them. It 
is anxiously to be wished that the professed 
followers of Jesus were more profoundly 
impressed with a conviction of the fearful 
responsibility which in this respect attaches 
to the favourable spiritual circumstances 
in which they are situated ; and we feel no 
hesitation in avowing it as our decided 
opinion, that had the past and present 
professors of Christianity done their duty 
in the propagation of the gospel, there 
would not at this moment have been one 
single individual destitute of its external 
privileges. 

But whatever may be thought of the 
preceding observations, it cannot be denied 
that the objection is equally formidable 
against natural religion. It is a fact in- 
delibly recorded in the history of the pre- 
sent, as well as the past condition of the 
world, that there are individuals whose 
mental and physical circumstances in regard 
of natural religion, are incom ly more 
unfavourable than those of others. “In 
contemplating the dispensations. of Divine 
Providence, we clearly perceive that God 
has made very material distinctions between 
the measure of wisdom, understanding, 
and other intellectual advantages, which he 
has bestowéd upon one individual, and 
those he has bestowed upon another. Yet 
the disproportion which exists betwixt the 
mental capacities of one, and those of an- 
other, is never adduced as a reason why 
we should question the agency of the 
divine Being in the bestowment of them 
in either case. And as it is with individuals 
in one country, so is it with nations in 
general. Will any of the deists of the 
present day have the consummate audacity 
to maintain, that the inhabitants of Kamts- 
chatka, or the negroes of Africa, are placed 
in equally advan . circumstances 
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fidels: bring. against his religion, in conse- 
quence of its want of universality. The 
individual who feels inclined to adduce 
such an argument against the Christian 
scheme, ought, for the sake of consistency, 
to take refuge in absolute atheism ; for, if 
such an objection has any weight against 
revealed religion, it presses with equal force 
against deism or natural religion. 
Elgin. 


_—+_—~— ~——— 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO. VII. 


A coaL-FIELD is frequently succeeded by a 
stratum of magnesian lime-stone, bearing the 
name of dolomite: this stratum is of im- 
mense magnitude, and rises in bold 

ments to great heights into the atmosphere : 
huge precipices and vast rocks frequently 
occur therein, which form the most pic- 
turesque scenery, over the face of a district 
several miles broad, and scores of miles in 
length. The crystals of which. this rock is 
composed are generally fine, and some- 
what resemble those of statuary marble ; 
but wherever a cement exists, by which 
they are united, it is not quite so firm; 
hence, excepting some choice specimens, 
this stone is neither so tenacious nor en- 
durable as statuary marble; but where 
the blocks in quarrying are well selected, 
the difference is not so obvious. The fact 
is, that almost every stratum of stone con- 
tains several beds or seams in the same 
rock, and from any or all these seams 
the quarry-men work such blocks as they 
perceive are solid, and turn them out for 
sale : but the only good property in a rock 
is not solidity at the time it is quarried ; an 
essentially good property is endurance, or 
solidity in continuance, when exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere, amidst the 
storms and héats of revolving seasons. 
Some blocks from the rocks will endure 
like time itself; whereas. others, although 
solid when quarried, shiver on exposure 
in a single season, or in two or three sea- 
sons, crumble, so as appear incessantly 
covered with rust or dust; and in process 
of time these stones moulder away. 

The debris of this rock does not in- 
variably afford a rich soil, although the 
product thereof, viz. lime, is a fertilizing 
manure. The fact is, the crags from these 
rocks frequently project through the soil, and 
lie exposed for ages in an undecomposed 
state; and the soil itself between these 
crags is often thin, and mixed up with small 
fragments of the crags themselves, which, 
like the parent -rock, brave the efforts of 
time. . In some situations, especially where 
a mixture of ferruginous clay occurs, the 





soil is fertile to a proverb ; and I have no 
doubt ferruginoug.clay from the coal-field 


near at hand, where it exists to 
if tented wah 2. slight calelestion, would 


act as an excellent manure u the thin 
and craggy portions of this soil. 

Carbonic acid, in nearly the proportion 
of half the substance, lime, in the propor- 
7 as gaa in nearly the 
proportion , constitute the magne- 
sian lime-stone stratum. On ferruginous soils, 
lime from this rock is an excellent manure. 
Not being so quick in its upon 
the soil as the mountain lime, owing to 
the magnesia with.which it is charged, the 
effects of this lime upon several soils are 
not so soon produced as those from purer 
lime ; but it «ma a virtue which more 
than’ counte’ this defect, viz. that 
of endurance ; for if the effects of this lime 
do not so quickly follow its application as 
a manure, they continue longer. 

Calcareous sand-stone rocks occur in 
the immediate vicinity of the dolomite, and 
frequently alternate therewith; and these 
strata, by insensible gradations, run into 
each other. The crystals of these calcareous 
rocks are minute, and the cement, in some 
—— is firm 4 endurable. A beau- 

white colour es these i 
and they are paar large od firm for 
building and ornamental uses; and. these 
blocks, when well chosen, rank with the 
first-rate stones. The name of freestone 
is aptly enough applied to this rock, from 
the great freedom and precision with which 
it is wrought; and the beauty of the finest 
specimens beneath the chisel of the sta- 
tuary gives it a high character in ornamental 
architecture. Minute mosses, the seeds of 
which are often .carried aloft by strong 
winds, frequently take root in and vegetate 
upon the surfaces of this ‘stone, which give 
it a greenish hue; and the magnesia con- 
tained in its structure will sometimes 
= lh pon colour =e oa 

i m appearance ucts its 
femaseranl ue; but the remedy is easy ; 
and the only wonder in this case is, that it 
is not universally applied. 

To the dolomite frequently succeeds a 
massive sand-stone stratum, which occa- 
sionally towers in vast rocks, and termi- 
nates in high precipitous escarpments above, 
and descends to great depths beneath the 
surface of the earth. The crystals of which 
these rocks are com are of a mixed 
character ; but the siliceous have precedence 
over all the rest. In some specimens the 
crystals are large, and boldly from 
thee ement; while in they are smaller, 
and in some as fine as the finest sand. 
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The cement which unites these crystals. is 
composed of oxide of jgon and clay in 
various proportions ; where the proportion 
of iron is large, the rock is firm, where it is 
small, the rock is tender; and in many 
_ specimens it is so friable that it moulders 
to sand. 

The coal strata extend their inclined 
lanes beneath the dolomite or magnesian 
imestone. In several instances mines 
have been sunk through the dolomite into 

the coal strata, and the coal there worked. 
In these situations the coal strata have 
been found as sound and good as in any 
other portion of a coal,field. There are 
even instances of coal strata becoming 
visible, in deep ravines, beyond the extent 
of the dolomite’s place upon the earth’s 
surface, and font the calcareous sand- 
stone strata which succeed that stratum. 
The calcareous strata which succeed the 
dolomite extend beneath the adjoining 
sand.stone stratum; and as the coal strata 
are perfect beneath these calcareous strata 
before they descend beneath the sand- 
stone, why not afterwards? I see no1 
reason to doubt the existence of the coal 
strata, perfect and entire beneath the sand. 
stone stratum, than beneath the dolomite : 
the only difference in this case is, the latter 
has been demonstrated; we rest upon it, 
therefore, as a fact ; but the former, perhaps 
has not; I say perhaps, because speaking 
solely from my own knowledge, this, as a 
fact, has not been demonstrated to me, 
although it may be equally familiar with 
other facts to other persons. 

The escarpments of the dolomite receive, 
in copious quantities, a fresh supply of 
water from the atmosphere, and faithfully 
transmit this to the argillaceous strata of 
the coal-field below; and this circumstance 
applies also to the calcareous strata and 
the sand-rocks which succeed ; beneath so 
much extra cover, therefore, the coal is 
preserved in all its primitive richness for 
the last ages of time. It is a fact, ob- 
servable in coal-fields, that the upper por- 
tions of the inclined strata of coal are first 
worked; because the extra expense at- 
tendant on sinking shafts, draming the 
mine, and drawing up the coal from the 
lower parts of the same plane, cannot be 
borne until the higher 
are exhausted ; and this applies also to the 
upper beds or strata of coal, in preference 
to the deep strata. This circumstance is 
favourable to the preservation of coal for 
after-ages ; because that portion of the coal 
which was only slightly covered, and in 
danger of being injured by continuing in a 
state ef partial exposure, is first in use, 


rtions of the plane | 





while that which is protected by vast and 
solid superstrata is retained thus pure for 
futurity. How admirable are the works of 
Jehovah ! 

The coal strata beneath the dolomite, the 
calcareous sand-stone, and, I doubt not, 
the sand-rocks and succeeding strata, 
having such immense additional covering, 
are more indurated, and of course more 
firm in their texture, and are of superior 
quality to the coal in the higher portions of 
the coal-field: indeed, in general, in pro- 

rtion as coal strata are worked at greater 

epths beneath the earth’s surface, they are 

found to be superior in quality to those 
worked near the surface. Thus does the 
prescience and providence of the Infinite 
reserve the best for the last. How differ- 
ent this to the improvident prodigality 
of man ! 

These circumstances open to our view a 
wider extent of coal strata than the limited 
views of some writers upon this  sub- 
ject admit; and I have no doubt that 
many estates situate upon the deep of coal- 
fields will in time become exceedingly 
valuable, while those upon the. upper 
grounds will have comparatively dwindled 
in value, from the circumstance of the coals 
being exhausted therein. That gloom 
which the prodigal manners of the present 
age, which is busied in tearing up the coal 
from the bowels of the earth, and dissipat- 
ing it in every possible way, as if they sup- 
posed a coal stratum reproduced and in- 
creased itself, similar to corn in the field, 
the gloom, I say, which this prodigal 
has cast, like a dense cloud, over the ee 
of alt who have felt themselves identified 
with posterity, and reflected that Jehovah 
created this sphere for every age of man, 
and not for one only, is in part dissipated. 
by the enlargement of the coal-field ; inas- 
much as it removes the evil which the 
want of coal must one day inflict upon the 
world to a more distant period: but al- 
though it dissipates this gloom for the mo- 
ment, this circumstance does by no means 
eradicate it, and restore serenity to a think- 
ing mind which carries its views into distant 
futurity. 

It is a fact well known, that coal does 
not exist beneath certain portions of the 
surface of this sphere; and these portions 
are, collectively, of far greater extent than 
those under which there is any chance of 
the existence of coal; and beneath those 
portions of the earth’s surface where the 
mere chance of finding coal strata presents 
itself, the probability is, that not one half 
of these will ever yield a single. ton of 
coals for the use of man, The supply 
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therefore, of this invaluable material is 
limited ; and indeed, so limited that it by 
no means warrants the wanton consumption 
now in progress; I say now in progress, 
because the consumption of this material 
has been of late and now is in a most rapid 
and alarming state of progression ; which 
progress, if continued with any thing like 
the rapidity of the last thirty years, must 
inflict upon posterity all the horrors which 
a complete want of fuel can inflict. We 
are by no means warranted in disregarding 
this important circumstance ; because this 
sphere is now too thickly peopled to admit 
of any thing like room for such extensive 
forests as would be needful to supply fuel 
for the ordinary purposes of such a popu- 
lation ; and this population is itself rapidly 
increasing: but if fuel could not be pro- 
cured for this increased population without 
coal, what must become of the extraordinary 
urposes, especially in steam-engines, to 
Phich coal pow so wantonly applied and 
appiying! 
hat coal does not reproduce itself, is 
certain. The works which the Danes car- 
ried forward in this island, nearly a thou- 
sand years ago, have been repeatedly ex- 
amined in this age of enterprise; but so 
far from any extension of volume in the 
coal pillars left by them to support the in- 
cumbent strata during the progress of their 
works, recent observations discover that 
the marks of the miner’s pick are not yet 
obliterated ; the angles formed by the 
square-pointed pick have not even grown 
up, either in the face or the ends of the 
coal; much less has any portion of the 
volume of coal then extracted from the 
strata been replaced—no, every thing par- 
takes of -that universal mouldering ruin so 
perceptible in embryo in more modern 
coal-works, after the miners have finally 
ceased all operations therein. The smelt- 
ing of ores, especially those of iron, con- 
sumes immense quantities of coal. The 
coal in these operations is literally con- 
sumed—smoke and ashes being the only 
products from this material ; but the metals 
are produced thereby ; and as old metals, 
rewrought, are nearly if not quite as useful 
as the first product, recourse will finally be 
had, at little expense of fuel, to remelting 
metals ; especially iron, now used in large 
quantities for ornamental purposes. 
( To be continued. ) 


> 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANALOGIES THAT 
EXIST IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOMS. 


AN intimate contemplation of nature leads 
us to perceive that the animated creation 





does not consist of a number of unconnect- 
ed individuals, having no further bond of 
dependence than as sp dome inhabitants of 
the same world. On the contrary, we see 
the different species so gradually departing 
from a common types and approximating 
to others, from which at the first view they 
seem to be entirely separated :—-the orders 
and genera forming distinct groups, yet be- 
coming insensibly united to others that are 
placed at the extremity of a long line of 

ion,—that we are compelled to 
wonder at and admire the infinite wisdom 
that has not only fitted each individual, 
in its organs and constitution, for the 
natural station in which it is placed, but 
has also constituted each a link in that 
chain, a point in that circle, that connects 
the affinities by which the different mem- 
bers of the great family are bound to each 
other. 

The relationship that exists between the 
different species of the animated creation 
is of two kinds, separate in their nature, 
and yet interwoven in a manner that does 
not admit of their being disjoined: thus 
evidencing, in a manner the most cong 
the consistency of plan and unity of will 
that pervades the whole. The mutual 
dependency and relationship of separate 

and the scarcely perceptible gra- 
dations by which the different orders slide 
into each other, is one of the 
illustrations of the operation of the divine 
mind in creation, that the human faculties 
are able to conceive. 

The subject thus hastily glanced at, 
seems but lately to have attracted the 
particular attention of naturalists; and 
consequently, much of its detail yet 
remains in obscurity. Yet, since the 
right springs have been opened, the natu- 
ral affinities of animals will receive new 
light every day. 

But beside this, there is another subject, 
which, though closely related to the for- 
mer, yet is in its nature distinct,—that has 
hitherto had little if any attention paid to 
it. This may be denominated natural 
analogy ; since it refers rather to the cha- 
racter than the of the orders of 
animated beings; but a little examination 
will shew, that it equally with the former 
pervades the whole system of nature; and 
that it entered very intimately into the — 
thoughts of the great Former of all.. When 
we attempt to advance our views into the 
nature of this subject, that in its minute 
ramifications must be attended with con- ° 
siderable obscurity, it is necessary that the 
attention should be directed to some of 


the ‘more prominent groups of beings, 
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where the character is well defined, and 
admits of the least degree of obscurity 
and doubt. Those that occupy the inter- 
mediate stations may then mr their 
co dent t inted out ; less 
definite nature thelr character being in 
fact that whereby they are to be rendered 
distinct. 

Among quadrupeds a very distinguished 
scary is assigned to the feline race, at the 

of which stand the lion and tiger; 
whose corporal characters are the peculiar 
form and arrangement of their teeth, adapt- 
ed for seizing and tearing their prey; 
—and the retractile claws, that prove 
such formidable weapons of offence. 
From these, as from a central type, 
diverge the species of which this genus 
consists; until it becomes a matter of 
doubt whether certain of them should be 
arranged in this or another genus. 

Passing from quadrupeds to birds, we 
there perceive a class that has nothing in 
its bodily structure which bears an affinity 
to that we have just been speaking of; 

et it must be acknowledged that there is 
in their characters a very close analogy. 
The same solitary, bold, predaceous habits, 
the same disposition for blood arid slaugh- 
ter, form a correspondency that cannot 
be mistaken. 

Proceeding to the inhabitants of the 
ocean, there is none, however unskilled in 
natural history, who would not point out 
the shark as occupying among fish the 
same station as the eagle among birds, 
and the tiger among quadrupeds; and 
when we are become better acquainted 
with the insect and serpent tribes, there is 
no question that we shall find correspon- 
dent analogies in these departments of 
nature also. If the opinion of a gnat were 
taken, it is probable that the dragon-fly 
would be pronounced the most ferocious 
creature in existence. The chimera bears 
the same similarity of form to the shark, 
and exhibits the same dissimilarity of 
habits, as the parrot does to the eagle ; 
while the dove and the sheep possess-a 
similar placidity of character, that lays 
them open to every violence. 

In the nt state, of our knowledge, 
it would Be a task of great difficulty to 
trace these natural analogies in all the 
principal groups of creatures, for a eor- 
rect knowledge of their habits is a neces- 
sary qualification; and unfortunately in 
several orders these have had but little 
attention directed to them. But to guide 
those who may be disposed to the 
inquiry, it should be remarked, that as 
the Almighty Author of nature is uniform 





in his works, we are justified in su 
posing that the analogical groups will be 

und to bear the same relationship of 
form to those to which they bear an 
affinity, in all the grand divisions of the 
kingdoms of nature. Thus, if the lion, 
the eagle, and the shark, possess an ana- 
logy of natural character, those creatures 
which have a natural affinity (from simi- 
larity of figure) with the lion, the eagle, 
and the shark, should find their correspon- 
dent analogies of character in those genera 
that come the nearest to the genera of 
which these creatures respectively form 
the types. 

So, on one side of the eagle stands the 
vulture, on another the parrot, each nearly 
related in natural affinity, yet sufficiently 
distinct to form separate groups of them- 
selves. Correspondent to this, on one 
side of the shark is the chimera, answer- 
ing to the parrot; on the other the skate, 
having an analogy to the vulture. We 
here perceive the same affinity to the 
creature selected as the type, and the same 
analogy to its correspondencies. 

This view of a subject, exceedingly 
curious in itself, is further illustrated by 
reference to some groups of creatures that 
seem to stand out in prominent relief, 
from the natural associations by which 
they are surrounded. Thus, not only, as 
we have seen, does each class of animated 
beings contain. certain prominent families 
of distinct character, that find their cor. 
respondent analogies in the other classes ; 
but we find the classes themselves united 
and brought into a whole, in a similar 
manner, by certain natural affinities of 
form and structure that link them together; 
which again have their natural analogies, 
separate and distinct from any correspon- 
dency of form. Of the former, or affinity 
of form and structure binding the separate 
orders together, we have an example in 
the duck-billed animal (ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus ;) whose habits are those of a 
quadruped, but whose structure partakes 
as much of the bird as the beast; and also 
in the manatee, that unites the quadruped 
in close affinity to the fish. In the crea- 
tures, however, in which the analogies are 
very strongly marked, as if to point out 
the complete distinction between that and 
affinity, no correspondency of form is suf- 
fered to exist, however much it may seem 
to be required. For while the whale has 
all the habits of a fish, its parts are those 
of a quadruped, and it has nothing similar 
to gills; but is compelled to breathe the 
air, though at the risk of its life; while 
the flying-fish, that often quits the water 
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in order to its safety, is compelled to dip 
again in the midst of its flight, to preserve 
its affinities and analogy unviolated. . 

On pursuing our inquiries, we discover, 
that in forming the links which constitute 
the chain of being, the great Creator did 
not deem a single correspondency between 
each of the grand classes of animated nature 
sufficient; but each has its own peculiar 
analogy, by which they are united to each 
other by mutual connexion. ‘Thus among 
quadrupeds, we find the bat, which in 
figure has nothing in common with birds ; 
even its flying membrane being extended 
between real fingers. In habit, however, 
the similarity is apparent. Among birds 
in like manner we find the ostrich, which 
is in every point a bird, so far as figure is 
concerned ; but its habits are exactly those 
of the four-footed race. The flying-fish can 
spring aloft when safety, and perhaps 
pleasure, require; and, as has been. more 
than once remarked, it is the bat among 
fish ; while the penguin and auk, not only 
dive, but use their wings beneath the 
waves in the same manner, and to the 
same purpose, as the fish their fins. The 
mur is not unfrequently taken by the 
fisherman on his line, when he expects a 
very different prey. The eel is a familiar 
instance of a fish, that at its pleasure quits 
its native ‘element, and seeks its food or 
safety in the grass of the meadow; and 
the humming-birds too closely imitate the 
actions of the insect tribes, to suffer us for 
a moment to doubt of their occupying the 
analogical station that connects these appa- 
rently divided families of creation. 


December 29, 1826. J. £: 
—_>—_— 2 
ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF IDOLATRY. 


Tue. universality of idolatry renders it a 
subject of superlative importance and 
inquiry, and its variety, influence, and 
peculiarities, constitute it one of uncom- 
mon interest. When we reflect that for 
a period of four or five thousand years, 
the majority of the human race have more 
or less been under its powerful and malig- 
nant domination, — that it has been the 
grand cause of so large a portion of wretch- 
edness, cruelty, and oppression,—that it 
has given rise to superstition, that bane 
of humanity,—and that it has ever failed 
to accomplish the great end of all religion, 
—we cannot do otherwise than lament its 
existence, and ardently pray that the 
period may speedily arrive, when idolism 
shall be consigned to oblivion, and the 
103.—VOL. Ix. ’ 





universal worship of the one true God 
shall have obtained in its stead. a 

To satisfy the corrupt propensities 
erroneous pot al of rn the whole 
creation has been ransacked for objects of 
adoration, and imagination and fancy have 
never been wanting to lend their assistance 
in this deplorable cause. Direct your 
eyes to the mighty expanse of heaven! 
Scarcely a star or planet will be found 
that has not received the homage and 
praises of infatuated man: the first and 
noblest of the celestial host, the solar 
glory, and the moon “walking in her 
silvery brightness,” with all the starry 
train, have been respectively acknowledged 
as the deities of earth. Direct your 
notice to the inferior parts of creation, the 
animal and vegetable world; even there 
will you discover the illustrious deities of 
man. That being who was designated by 
his glorious Creator to be lord over his works, 
who was to have “dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth,and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth,” is so far for- 
getful of his dignity, as to substitute crea- 
tures so much inferior even to himself in 
the place of his Almighty Maker, to ele- 
vate to the skies that which belongs more 
appropriately to earth only, and to bow 
and lacerate himself, in worship of the 
most abased and despicable of the animal 
world. Look at God’s last and the 
noblest of his works? Lo! man hath deified 
himself! The poor sons of humanity, who 
have attained to, and exceeded what he 
has been pleased to call great, whom he 
has designated as heroes, philosophers, 
monarchs, are uplifted to the skies, and 
made coequal with the Majesty of heaven 
and earth; while He who should. be 
supreme above all, is from his 
throne, and placed in a subaltern and 
degraded situation. O man, what a com- 
— art thou of pride and ignorance, 
jolly and impiety! Thou hast polluted 
thyself with idols under every tree, 
thou hast despised the Lord thy God, and 
made to thyself gods of gold and silver, 
of wood and stone, of creation and ima- 
gination; thou . hast forsaken the Lord, 
aud provoked the Holy One of Israel 
unto anger. : 

Idolatry in its very nature is highly 
pernicious, absurd, and incongruous with 
the happiness and welfare of mankind; 
Its tendency is to debase national cha- 
racter, to destroy the influence of a sociab 
principle, and to prevent individual com- 
fort. Its prohibition holds a conspicuous 
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place in the pages of holy writ, and it is a 
subject on .which the inspired writers, 
whenever they touch, are peculiarly earnest 
and decisive. All their eloquence, all their 

wers of persuasion, of affection, and of 
} are employed to depreciate, and to 
unfold, the heinousness and loathsomeness 
of idolatry.. To depict it in too glaring 
colours, is impossible ; to palliate it, would 
be impious; to resist it by human influ- 
ence, would be utterly useless; for it is a 
monster which is not to be crushed “ by 
might nor power, but only by the all- 
potent Spirit of the Lord of hosts.” 

It may not be amiss to observe, that 
idolatry, or, the creating and worshipping 
of idols, presents itself under two prominent 
features, which we shall denominate partial 
and positive, with what propriety must be 
left to the determination of such as- are 
qualified to judge on the subject. By par- 
tial idolatry is meant, that wherein the true 
God is acknowledged as such, but repre. 
sented by various parts of the creation, and 
by images, to which, as to God, worship 
and homage are paid. It embraces also 
sub-deities, or such as are considered infe- 
rior to, and agents and ministers of, the 
supreme God. This branch of idolatry is 
to be found where its adherents have some 
knowledge of the divine revelation, but of 
which their notions are confused and erro- 
neous, and proceeds in many cases, not so 
much from depravity, as from ignorance 
and error. Positive idolatry consists in a 
total abnegation of the divine Being, and 
introduces the complete deification of idols ; 
it constitutes these the lords of the uni- 
verse, the rulers of man, and the authors of 
happiness and misery. This of course com- 
prises the greatest absurdity and vitiation, 
and is far more exceptionable than the for- 
mer. In tracing the history of idolatry in 
the subsequent pages, it will be easily per- 
ceived which of these the respective ido- 
latrous nations adopted, andthe notions 
that were concomitant therewith. 

The specific design of this paper, how- 
ever, is.not to delineate any particular fea- 
tures, or to illustrate any particular branch 
of its subject ; but as succinctly and com- 
prehensively as possible to trace its origin 
and progress in the world. But in doing 
this, its character and operations will of 
course be perceived, and its specialities 
more or less developed. At a period when 
the Christian world is so strongly engaged 
under the divine standard and authority in 
re) ing its progress, and suppressing its 
effects S af of editananr wnlinads 
ings, such a subject cannot but be pregnant 
with claims to notice. 





With regard to the precise period when 
idelatry first obtained in the world, we are 
uninformed ; but that it took place at a 
very early date is incontrovertible. Many 
learned men are of opinion that it existed 
before the deluge, very soon after the fall, 
and this opinion is founded upon certain 
passages, Gen. iv. 26. vi. 5, &c. The 
conjecture founded upon the former of 
these, depends in a good measure on the 
import taken of the passage. Some critics 
assert that it should be read thus: “ Then 
men began profanely to call themselves by 
the name of the Lord ;” stating, that the 
verb translated “began,” ought to be 
“ began profanely,” &c.* The celebrated 
Jewish writer, Moses Ben Maimon,or Mai- 
monides, (with other rabbins,) understood 
it in this light, and his statement of the 
rise of idolatry is not uninteresting or unim- 
portant. “In the days of Enos, the sons 
of Adam erred with great error, and the 
counsel of the wise men of that age be- 
came brutish. And Enos himself was 
(one) of them that erred, and this error 
was this: they said, Forasmuch as God hath 
created these stars and spheres to govern 
the world, and set them on high, and im- 
parted honour to them, and they are minis- 
ters that minister before him, it is meet 
that man should laud and magnify and 
give them honour. For this is the will of 
God, that we magnify and honour whom- 
soever he magnifieth and honoureth; even 
as a king would have them honoured that 
stand before him, and this is the honour of 
the king himself. When this thing was 
come up into their hearts, they began to 
build temples unto the stars, and to offer 
sacrifice unto them, that they might, in 
their evil opinion, obtain favour of the 
Creator. And this was the root of ido- 
latry, &c. And in process of time there 
stood up false prophets among the sons of 
Adam, which said, that God had com- 
manded and said unto them, Worship such 
a star, or all the stars, and do sacrifice 
unto them thus and thus; and build a 
temple for it, and make an image of it, 
that all the people, women, and children 
may worship it, and the false prophet 
shewed them the image which he had 
feigned out of his own heart, and said it 
was the image of such a star, which was 
made known to him by. prophecy, and 
they began after this manner to make 
images in temples, and under trees, and 
on tops of mountains and hills, and assem- 

* Vide Parkhurst’s observations on this passage, 
in a different sense, in his remarks on the passage 
ErucadevoOat Tro ovopa rov Kupiov.—Greek 
Lexicon, sub yoce EvrixaXew. 
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bled together and worshipped them.” He 
further adds, that these views and prac- 
tices became more and more general, 
until at last the name and worship of the 
true God became almost unknown, save to 
a few of his faithful adherents, Enoch, 
Methuselah, Noah, &c. The priests and 
wise men, such as they were, were ignorant 
of any God, except the stars and spheres, 
which they worshipped and represented by 
images.* 

This account, rabbinical as it com- 
pletely is, contains, nevertheless, the general 
idea of the introduction of idolatry into the 
world, (the period excepted ;) for as there 
is no part of creation more stupendous, 
more glorious, and, it may be added, more 
divine, than the celestial bodies, and no 

rt more calculated to strike the attention, 
and fill the minds of men (especially simple 
as they were in this infant age) with senti- 
ments of reverence and wonder, so it is 
likely, and in this all agree, that they were 
the first that became deified. From the 
conceptions of the heart, and the erroneous 
inclinations of man, the idolatry of the 
stars had its rise, rather than from down- 
right depravity. 

It has been conjectured from a passage 
in St. Jude’s epistle, that Cain and his 
successors were the first who: dismissed 
the true worship of God: + but this opinion 
is rather doubtful; for though we have no 
specific scripture declaration on the sub- 
ject, charity would entertain a hope that Cain 
was saved at last. At all events, we think 
he had too clear an evidence of the exist- 
ence, and too great a knowledge and fear 
of God, to set up other objects of worship ; 
and it may be inferred from the name he 
gave to his son, that he repented, and be- 
came resolved to devote his offspring to 
God ; for we find that Enoch, in the original 
Hebrew, means “devoted, dedicated, in- 
structed,” &c. It seems probable, that not- 
withstanding the exceeding depravity of 
man, idolatry was not practised before the 
flood; and may not the most probable 
period of its rise be dated at about that of 
the dispersion of mankind, and the con- 
fusion of tongues? They were then scat- 
tered abroad into different stations, and 
gradually emigrated into a diversity of cli- 
mates and soils, and at first, intercourse be- 
tween one nation or tribe and another was 
necessarily suspended, and whatever know- 
ledge of the true God and his worship had pre- 
viously'existed, by oral tradition and by expe. 


* Vide Maimon’s De Idololatria, cited in Dr. A. 
Clarke’s Commentary, sub Gen. iv. 26. 

+ Vide Rey. ‘I. H. Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scripe 
tures, vol. iii. par. 3, p. 331. 





rience, it is probable to the greater part of 
them now became lost; and since the mind 
of man has ever prompted him to look for 
a divinity, or first cause of things, they, 
impelled by the evil, erroneous, and simple 
imaginations of their own hearts, were led 
to deify the creature instead of the Creator 
—to pay their adorations to those objects 
which were most prominent, and which 
appeared to them most extraordinary and 
divine. 
That idolatry commenced at (or at some 
period not very remote from) the disper- 
sion, is supported by the opinions of several 
learned men. The celebrated Bryant, in 
his Mythology, supposes idolatry, at least 
that in the Cushian family, to have ori- 
ginated with Nimrod, “that mighty hunter 
before the Lord,” which appellation, in the 
Jewish commentaries, the Targums, is para- 
phrazed, and applied to his rebellion against 
God, his cruel, tyrannical disposition, and. 
so on. Dr. James Townley maintains, 
that the earliest, or among the earliest ido- 
laters, were the Zabians, or Sabians, and 
cites a passage from the writings of Lac- 
tantius, who considers Hum the son of 
Noah to have been the first who departed 
from the true knowledge and worship of 
God, and from whom the Zabii are said 
to have sprung. Dr. T. observes, “It is 
worthy of remark, that one of the grand~ 
sons of Ham was named Seba, from whom 
it is probable Arabia Felix was formerly 
called Sabaa. The predatory excursions 
of the Sabians, are also noticed by the 
author of the book of Job.”{ On reference 
to Dr. Shuckford, we find he also is 
of opinion that idolatry did not exist in 
the antediluvian world. The scripture,” 
says he, “mentions no idolatry in these 
times; but describes the antediluvian wick- 
edness to have been a general neglect of 
virtue, and pursuit of evil.” He conjec- 
tures from a passage in Genesis, ch. vi. 5, 
and the law against murder (after the flood, 
that the crimes of men were then stained 
by murder and violence.§ Thus from the 
reasons which these learned individuals 
have themselves assigned, and from others 
which may be assigned also, we may rea- 
sonably conclude, that idolatry was not ~ 
practised in the world before the flood, 
but that it sprung up at some period 
terior to that po on awful pry The 
characteristics of idolatry are more clearly to 
be traced as taking their rise from the early 
postdiluvians, than from any other people. 
~} Vide Townley’s Essays on Ecclesiastical Hist. 
and Antiq., No. i, p. 4. 





§ Vide Shuckford’s Connections, volume i, book j 
page 4l. : 
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Such then being the probable period of 
the origin of idolatry, the particular peo- 
e among whom it first originated may 

now adverted to. These are generally 
deemed to be the ancient Chaldeans and 
Mesopotamians, especially the former, and 
the objects of their idolatrous worship were 
the sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies, 
as mentioned before, which they conceiving 
to consist of fire, worshipped as such. Ur 
of the Chaldees, mentioned Gen. chap. xi. 
is said‘to have received its name from the 
worship of fire. Dr. Shuckford considers 
it likely that their astronomical skill contri- 
buted not a little to the Chaldean and 
Assyrian idolatry.* So also Dr. Prideaux.+ 
That they carried their worship of the hea- 
venly host to a considerable pitch, is cer- 
tain, from the respective traces of them in 
the annals of ancient history ; and the for- 
mer of the valuable writers just quoted, 
learnedly derives the principal names of the 
Babylonians, Assyrians, &c. from the ap- 
gen of the stars and planets.{ Pecu- 

and imaginary forms were assigned to 
these astronomical deities, with the *wor- 
ship of which were coupled the most extra- 
vagant rites. 

Next to the Chaldeans may be enume- 
tated the Egyptians, who have always been 
considered the most gross idolaters ever 
known in the world. Not content with 
worshipping the heavenly bodies, they gra- 
dually descended ,so low as to deify the 
very brutes and vegetables : “ Qui turpis. 
eae bestiarum (ait Lactantius) ac pecudum 

as colunt.” ‘They worshipped the vilest 

p cotet and the images of cattle.§ Though 
they appear to have degraded themselves 
thus at a very early period, it is evident 
that the true religion was known, at least 
partially, in Abraham’s time ; and it is im- 
probable, that when Joseph was prime 
minister in Egypt, they should have been 
such gross idolaters, as it would ill comport 
with his unblemished character for piety, to 
reside in the very heart of the nation; and 
such was his great authority, that, accompa- 
nied by the blessing of God, he would doubt- 
less have endeavoured to reform them, if they 
had been of so debased a character. See 
Dr. Shuckford, book v. Moreover, pen 
ied his family appear to have been 

y easy as to residing in Egy , wi wich 
would not have been the case if 
tians had not been free from sbeard ea and 
abominable idolatries. Jacob had too 
great a regard for his own piety, and for 
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the eternal welfare of his family, to viel 
residing in the midst of a people who were 
accustomed to rites both obscene and ex. 
travagant. 

The Egyptians, however, appear to have 
been addicted to animal worship at the time 
when the Israelites left Egypt, for it is 
pretty clear that the latter derived the gol- 
den calf from the worship of Osiris or Apis, 
which was worshipped under the form of a 
bull, one of which animals, distinguished 
by certain marks, was actually kept in his 
temple, and a ritual worship was paid to it.|} 
The adventure of Cambyses the Persian, 
with this god is well known. Osiris and 
Isis were the most noted deities of the 
Egyptians, though they had made certain 
hero-gods or demi-gods, who agree in some 
res) with the deities of the polytheism 
of the Greeks and Romans. Indeed they 
may be said to have had deities in the whole 
of the animal creation, for their super- 
stitious attachment to, and veneration of, 
animals, amounting almost, or quite, to 
deification, is a fact with which no indi-+ 
vidual acquainted with ancient history is 
unfamiliar. The river Nile and its inha- 
bitants were all sacred to them; various 
plants, insects, reptiles, both inoffensive 
and noxious, both useful and useless, swell 
the long catalogue of their deities. Their 
rites were the most idolatrous that can pos- 
sibly be conceived of; and in fine, their 
worship was a strange mixture of the 
rational and the absurd, the true and the 
fabulous, the obscene, abominable, and fal- 
lacious: their learning was the occasion 
of such a peculiarity and strangeness in their 
national theology. 

The idolatry of Egypt very speedily 
spread among the nations that were conti- 
guous thereto, and these more or less par- 
took of its absurdity. The Pheenicians, 
Philistines, and the various Canaanitish 
nations, became of their respec- 
tive gods. Baal, and Baalzebub or Belze- 
bub, Dagon, Moloch, and many others, 
were adopted by the different nations, and 
peculiar solemnities were instituted in honour 
and worship of these. Moloch, or Milcom, 
was the grand idol of the Ammonites, the 
worship of which was cruel, children being 
sacrificed to death to it. Achad, (Gen. 
x. 10.) oo (Numb. xix. 1, 5, &c.) 
Rimmon, (2 Kings v.18.) and Ashtaroth or 
Astarte, (mentioned in several places of 
holy Scripture,) were Syrian gods; Baal, 
so well known in scripture, especially orf 








* #Vide Stuckford’s Conn, vol, i. b. i. p. 293. 
+ Prideaux’s Connections, vol. i, b. iii. sub anno 


522. 
t Shuckford’s do. b. v, p. 294, et seq. 








patents De Justicia, lib. v, p. 281. Edit. 
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‘ Vide Herod, Hist. lib. ii. et iii, ch. 28, 30, &c. 
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account of Elisha’s sacrifice wu Mount 
Carmel; Baalzebub, Dagon, Adonis, (the 


Egyptian Thamuz or Tammuz,) were Pho- 
nician deities, and worshipped by the She- 
chemites, Ekronites, the Philistines of Ash- 
dod, with others too numerous to detail 
here; for an interesting and comprehensive 
account of which, the Rev. T. H. Horne’s 
excellent work on the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, vol. iii. 
part 3, chap. 6, may be consulted. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


a seed 
WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 


Mr. Eprror. 

S1r,—In a No. for the past year of one of 
your contemporaries, a plan is pro 

for the abolition of Negro Slavery; but as 
the views of the writer (who is a planter) 
differ widely from those of the genuine 
philanthropist, as to the method of extin- 
guishing this curse of humanity, the follow- 
ing remarks are submitted to the attention 
of your readers. 

He first adverts to the charges brought 
against the planters, of cruelty to female 
slaves, and affects to doubt their truth, 
solely because it seems difficult to reconcile 
such treatment with the supposed interests 
of the masters.—Sir, in spite of the clearest 
proof, the advocates of the slave trade 
started the same objection, nearly forty 
years ago; and at this time of day, it is 
really an insult to British sense and hu- 
manity, to reiterate such a stale and flimsy 
doubt in the face of the most positive and 
redundant evidence of the fact. We have 
only to refer to a publication, entitled, 
** The Slave Colonies of Great Britain, or 
a Picture of Negro Slavery, drawn by 
the Colonists themselves,” being a collection 
of official documents laid before parlia- 
ment in 1825, for a delineation of slavery, 
as it exists in our colonies at the present 
day, to be satisfied of the truth of every 
thing which has been said of its horrors, and 
to perceive the necessity for its entire and 
speedy abolition. This work abounds with 
instances of cruelty and oppression. We 
find that females, as well as males, are still 
subjected (in spite of the recommendations 
of his majesty’s government) to the most 
gross and brutal tyranny from drivers and 
overseers ; that even pregnancy affords no 
security from outrage and excessive toil ; 
and that to complain to the fiscal under 
these accumulated wrongs and barbarities, 
is often only to ask for additional punish- 
ment. 

Amongst several aggravated cases, we 
cannot forbear noticing two, for their sin- 





gular attrocity—one is, that of an overseer 
in Berbice, or Demerara, who was in the 
habit of living- in a state of i 
with the wives of several slaves on the 
estate. The men’s feelings were naturally 
outraged ; but no sooner did they dare to 
complain to the fiscal, protector of slaves, 
than they were dismissed, not merely with- 
out redress, but with a threat of punish- 
ment, as vexatious and troublesome fel- 
lows! Another case is, that of a slave 
being punished by his overseer, because he 
would not consent to the prostitution of his 
own daughter ! 

The utter recklessness of negro life, and 
totally unprotected state of the oppressed 
class, appear further from a case which 
happened not long ago, in the island of 
Jamaica. A planter being in a room on 
his. estate, which overlooked a yard where 
some negroes were at work, invited a per- 
son near him to fire at or over them, and 

inted out a negress for him to aim at. 
His friend declining such an act of wanton 
barbarity, the other seized hold of the 
piece, di it, and killed the poor 
creature on the spot. Yet, for this flagrant 
act of gratuitous murder, the culprit merely 
incurred an inconsiderable fine and im- 
prisonment! Can any thing be conceived 
more monstrous than cases of this descri 
tion, and can Britons fail to call upon 
legislature for an immediate and decisive 
remedy? Could Englishmen be silent 
upon a view of such horrible enormities 
as these, surely the very stones would 
cry out. 

But however improbable such facts might 
appear a — the very circumstance that 
the numbers of the slave-population in 
most of our islands, are decreasing at an 
alarming rate, must satisfy every reflecti 
man, that things are in a most wanted 
state, and be sufficient to convince the most 
incredulous, of the practical enormities of 
the system. 

Our author next complains, that with all 
the zeal of the anti-slavery society, and the nu- 
merous petitioners on the subject, no specific 


lan has been agreed u or ing the 
vesired object into effect. He therefore, 
in proceeding to develop his own views, 
throws off the mask at once, and talks 
roundly of indemnity and compensation, as 
a sine qua non, a necessary preliminary to. 
any my 7 to liberate the negroes. Here, 
however, I am totally at issue with this 
gentleman, who, under the guise of pro- 
posing a scheme for the abolition . of 
slavery, thus virtually places the object at 
an immeasurable distance, and deprives us 
of all hope .of its attainment. This, sir, is 
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nothing more than the miserable artifice of 
the slave-trader newly revived. 

Fearful were the predicted consequences 
of the abolition of the slave-trade,—insur- 
rection of all the blacks,—massacre . of all 
the whites,—the sacrifice of a traffic, in 
which property to the amount of £10,000,000 
was embarked on the faith of parliament ; 
which, together with £18,000,000, the 
annual produce of the islands, we should 
have to pay the sufferers ;—the loss of four 
millions to the revenue :— bankruptcy and 
ruin would be the consequence ;—the abo- 
lition would destroy the trade of the coun- 
try, and affect even the landed interest and 
the funds.—These, and such like, were the 
gloomy prospects held forth.in ¢errorem, 
to affright the friends of humanity from 
their duty; but a wise and virtuous ad- 
ministration at length took up the question, 
unfettered by the idle fears, the monstrous 
avarice, of the interested parties, and nobly 
accomplished that glorious object, which 
has given our country a greater elevation 
than her most splendid achievements in 
arms,—the annihilation of the slave-trade. 

Just the same is the case with the 
question of slavery ;—the same idle cla- 
mours will be raised, to gain time, and to 
paralyze the efforts of the friends of huma- 
nity : but the latter have learned too much 
by experience, now to become the dupes 
of such artifice; and I trust that an en- 
lightened and benevolent government will 
as fearlessly proceed to extinguish slavery 
upon the grand basis of justice, humanity, 
and religion, as the then administration 
destroyed the traffic in the blood and bones 
of our fellow-men. To make a question 
involving the happiness or misery of 
800,000 human beings, turn upon the 
pecuniary loss or profit of the colonial 
slave-holder, really gives a most melancholy 
and degraded view of our moral principles, 
and shews that we rather deserve the name 
of unfeeling mercenaries, than .of Britons 
and Christians, whose aim should be to pro- 
mote the liberty and happiness of mankind. 

Who, it may be asked, lie under the 
greater obligation to the other, the colonies, 
or the mother country? Is it not indis- 
putable that the former are indebted to 
Great Britain, not merely for government, 
and security from foreign aggression, but 
for the enormous bounties and protecting 
duties, which by excluding the produce of 
our eastern dominions from competition, 
insure West Indian commodities a mono- 
poly of the British market, and tax the 
public of this country two millions annually 
to support a system which we trust they 
hold in the deepest abhorrence? 





But to argue the matter upon higher 
principles, is it no crime, rather, is it not a 
moral evil of tremendous magnitude, for 
any man, or set of men, to hold the per- 
sons of their fellows in a state of degrad- 
ing and cruel bondage? Every man, not 
blinded by interest or — must 
answer in the affirmative. What right have 
the colonists to compensation, even sup- 
posing the planters should sustain some 
loss by the liberation or surrender of an 
undoubted and indefeisible right? but in 
vain shall we look for this character as 
belonging to the usurped authority of the 
colonial slaveholder over his féllow-men. 
What right or property. can one man 
possibly have in another? West India 
slavery was created by the slave trade, \ 
which was carried on by rapine, murder, 
and a defiance of every principle of mor- 
ality or religion, as this was originated to 
supply the slave system; and thus each 
was in turn the parent and offspring of the 
other. The planter, therefore, holds this 
kind of property solely by the triumph 
of might over the inalienable rights of 
humanity, and can set up no better claim 
to his vassal than the thief to the property 
obtained by the spoliation and plunder of 
his neighbours. 

Our compensationist then proceeds to 
tell us what a value colonial property 
would sustain in the market, but for the 
agitation of this question by the British 
amg | as he thinks is proved by the 
facility with which the commissioners of 
Hayti negotiated the loan to indemnify 
France for the recognition of their inde- 
pendence, while this proceeding on the 
part of the republic is a ssa to him that 
the blacks considered indemnity to be due 
to the former proprietors of the island. 
This, however, is the most unfortunate case 
he could have selected to support the views 
of the colonists ; for it shews the imminent 
danger of the slave system, and the necessity 
of taking decisive measures for its speedy 
abolition. . It also proves that the negroes * 
are as susceptible as other men of the 
motives which prompt to industry in a 
state of freedom. If property retains its 
value there, it proves just the contrary of 
what this writer imagines ;—it proves that 
colonial property would retain its value, 
though the slaves were manumitted. The 
payment of indemnity to France, it is very 
clear, could never have been intended by 
the people of Hayti for the achievement of 
their personal freedom, (which is the only 
parallel between the case of St. Domingo 
and the changes contemplated in our 
islands;) but either as a security against 
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future aggression, or a compensation for 
the lands and estates which, of course, 
changed owners amidst the tumultuary 
struggles of the revolution. But who, ex- 
cept the partisan of slavery, apprehends 
any such event from the abolition of slavery 
in the British colonies, in the way sug- 
gested by the friends of humanity? Here 
the analogy between the case of St. Do- 
mingo and the changes proposed in our 
own islands, totally fails, and the only dan- 
ger of its being fully realized, arises from 
the perpetuation of that accursed system 
which may one day involve the oppressor 
in all the miseries of insurrection. 

The next assertion of this colonial advo- 
cate, that the blacks have been excited to 
rebellion by the stirring of the slave ques- 
tion in the British nation and parliament, 
is on a par with most of the other state- 
ments of the West Indies, and is merely a 
repetition of the clamour raised nearly forty 
years ago against those who moved the 
abolition of the slave trade. It is, how- 
ever, any thing but true; since the com- 
motions in Demerara, for instance, origi- 
nated not from the discussion on slavery 
in the British senate, but from the most 
unjustifiable attempt on the part of the 
governor, (Murray,) to conceal the instruc- 
tions of, and postpone the adoption of the 
reforms urged upon him by his majesty’s 
ministers ; and also from the greater hard- 
ships and cruelty endured there by the 
slaves, than in many of the other colonies. 
Surely a benevolent government is not to be 
deterred from its duty to 800,000 of our fel- 
low subjects, by the idle fears and panics 
of the interested ies; the only legitimate 
way of curing this apprehension is fear- 
lessly to proceed in the path of justice and 
humanity, and never to stop short of the 
goal which every patriot and philanthropist 
must keep steadfastly in view,—the total 
abolition of slavery throughout the British 
dominions. And I trust that neither Mr. 
Buxton, nor any of the noble band of Bri- 
tons who have embarked in this glorious 
cause, will ever flinch from its standard, or 
relax their exertions, till they arrive at this 
glorious consummation. Let them take as 
their motto, and constantly impress upon the 
government in reference to this subject,— 

“ Fiat justitia, ruat ccelum.” 
. “ Be just, and fear not.” 

We greatly deprecate the introduction of 
the term “gradual” into the discussions on 
this subject, as delusive, unmeaning, and 
calculated to prolong the evils of slavery to 
an indefinite period. ‘Some of the West 
Indian advocates will profess that all or 
most of the reforms proposed by the friends 








of humanity are desirable, but not at-this 
moment. is was the delusion attempted 
to the very last by the gradual abolitionists 
of the slave trade ;* and Mr. Clarkson re- 
marks, that they were always considered 
the most dangerous enemies of the cause.”’+ 
The only danger is from delay in the ac- 
complishment of the object, exciting expec- 
tations in the minds of the oppressed, which, 
by our tardy and hesitating policy, seem 
only calculated to mock their calamities, 
and leaving the work of mitigating and 
extinguishing slavery to assemblies of slave- 
holders, who have not only falsified all the 
hopes which the government reposed in 
them in 1823, but who positively declare 
that the recommendations of the mother 
country cannot be adopted, without in- 
volving the colonists and their property in 
one common ruin. , 
The scheme proposed by our West 
Indian advocate Er manumitting the slaves 
is not a little curious; and although he 
apprehends it may be deemed gigantic and 
chimerical, yet he says, “I am persuaded 
it is easy in its operation, and effectual in 
its result. It will relieve the planters from 
apprehension, and whilst it offers nothing 
immediate to the slave, it will eventually 
give him liberty, after he hasbeen ren- 
dered capable of appreciating its value by 
a knowledge of civilization and the bless- 
ings of religion.” He proposes that com- 
missioners be appointed respectively by 
government and the colonial assemblies, to 
value all colonial property ;—that govern- 
ment shall guarantee to pay the sum de- 
termined by the commissioners in thirty 
years, by triennial instalments, bearing an 
interest of four per cent. ;—estimating the 
value of our colonies at £120,000,000, he 
suggests that the sinking fund, which is 
pledged to redeem the national debt, be 
— to pay £20,000,000, or one-sixth 
of the whole ;—that agents be appointed at 
fixed salaries, to receive the consignments ; 
and that the proceeds of all colonial pro- 
duce go annually to the credit of govern- 
ment. The revenue, he tells us, would 
be considerably augmented by the mea- 
sure, in of the remission of all 
duties upon imports, and the increased 
consumption of West Indian commodi- 
ties; the returns from which would so far 
exceed the yearly interest and triennial 
instalment, as to leave in the exchequer a — 
rauch larger sum than now arises from the 
* Eclectic Review. Feb. 1826. 
+ History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade.— 
wy some mistake, the name of this distin. 
aished abolitionist is printed Blackson, instead of 


larkson, in the extracts on Slavery inserted in the 
Imperial Magazine for December last, ‘ 
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duty. Thus only in his view would govern- 
ment have a right to erfforce its provisions, 
and the Anti-slavery Society become pala- 
table to the West Indies. 

This notable scheme, in addition to its 
absurdity and injustice, would require 
thirty years’ for its completion. But why 
should such a delay of justice be necessary, 
in order to the safe termination of slavery, 
seeing it amounts nearly to a denial of the 
boon of-freedom to the negroes of the pre- 
sent generation?. Really the planters can 
take no credit to themselves for the benefits 
of religious instruction now enjoyed by a 
large portion of the slave population. This 
has resulted from the wisdom and mercy 
ef an overruling Providence, who has stir- 
red up the pious of this country to send 
forth zealous and. self-denying men, to 
— deliverance to the captivesy’ and 

have too generally met with any thing 
but countenance from the West Indians. 
The poor negro is indebted, not to slavery 
for his religious advantage and the know- 
ledge of the Christian redemption, but to 
the compassionate interposition of the great 
Father of us all, who “out of evil still 
educes good,” and “makes the wickedness 
of man to praise him.” It was neither the 
extraordinary ignorance, nor savage stupi- 
dity, of the Africans in their own country, 
as this writer asserts, which led European 
blood-hounds to select them for slavery, 
instead of the Indians of America. 
‘ The assertion of the greater stupidity and 
ignorance of the Africans, above other bar- 
barous tribes, is abundantly refuted by the 
evidence adduced in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade. It was clearly 
proved that the cruelties of that horrible 
traffic fell upon a people of feeling and 
intellect like ourselves. One witness spoke 
of the acuteness of their understanding ; 
another, of the extent of their memories; a 
third, of their genius for commerce ; others, 
of their skill. and proficiency in manufac- 
tures ; and all, of their gentle and peaceable 
disposition, their cheerfulness and hospi- 
tality. Very curious specimens of. their 
arts and manufactures were also exhibited, 
to corroborate this testimony.* 
- But the slave trade exciting the different 
native tribes to war with each other, led to 
fapine, murder, and every species of crime. 
And hence, whatever ferocity or stupidity 
was found in the Africans above other un- 
Civilized men, must not be considered as 
the occasion, but the consequence, of ‘that 
unprincipled commerce. With what rea- 
son then can we now turn round, and 


" * Clarkson's History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. ' . 








attempt to palliate our cruelty and avarice 
by reflecting. upon the character or capacity 
of the negro? No, sir, if we may venture 
an opinion, it was the mildness, the doci~ 
lity, and the artless simplicity of the African 
race, (virtues that should have ensured 
them our protection and favour,) which ren- 
dered them an easy prey to the vilest 
marauders, the most atrocious baptized infi- 
dels, that ever cursed the face of the earth, 
and occasioned them to be selected for sla~ 
very rather than the aborigines, the scalpers 
of America. 

These wretches well knew that the fero- 
city and cunning of the American savages 
would be an overmatch for all the schemes 
which European cupidity and artifice could 
devise for reducing them to personal bon- 
dage. A fierceness unparalleled except 
among the anthropophagi of New Zealand, 
a keenness of resentment ensuring the de- 
struction of its victim, and a cunning against 
which no vigilance or foresight could avail, 
characterized these people, and were suffi- 
cient to deter the most hardy adventurers 
in the slave trade, from attempting to bend 
them to the yoke. Hence the European 
invaders of America saw no security but in 
the extermination of the natives; while the 
poor contemned African, from the docility 
of his temper, has been doomed to suffer 
insult, oppression, and every degradation, 
at our hands. 

As we have, therefore, a long series of 
injury and neglect of the negro race to 
repair, let us no longer delay that justice 
which 800,000 of our fellow men, and fel- 
low subjects, claim at our hands. Per- 
sonal freedom is the birthright of every 
man, which he holds by a divine charter, 
and of which no man can deprive his fel- 
low, nor any government suffer its innocent 
subjects to be deprived, without incurring 
the deepest criminality. It remains then 
for the British nation and parliament to do 
their duty, and proceed without delay in 
the great work dents lies before them, no 
longer deferring their high behests to the 
colonial assemblies, or sacrificing duty and 
conscience at the shrine of a low and sor- 
did expediency. 

“Yar BANDs OF SENAToRsS! whosesuffrage sways 
Britannia’s realms ; whom either Ind obeys ; 
Who right the injured, and reward the brave; 
Stretch your strong arm, for ye have power to save! 
Thron’d in the vaulted heart, his dread resort, 
Inexorable conscience holds his court ; 

With stitl small voice the plots of guilt alarms, 
Bares his mask'd brow, his lifted hand disarins ; 
But wrapp'd in night with terrors all his own, 

He speaks in thunder when the deed is done. 
Hear him, ye Senates! hear this truth sublime, 


He WHO ALLOWS OPPRESSION, SHARES THE 
cRimMe.” 


( To. be concluded in our next.) - 
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REMARKS ON “STRICTURES ON THE 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS, EXAMINED.” 


Mr. Eprror. 

Str,—On looking through the table of 
contents of your No. for March, (col. 263) 
and perceiving ‘“Strictures on Catholic 
Claims, ansesapna ds naturally turned with 
some eagerness to that T, expecting to 
find the arguments mtn in mag Stric- 
tures” somewhat fairly and dispassionately 
considered; but as your correspondent has 
chosen to evade the main reasons upon 
which I grounded my defence of the Ca- 
tholic claims, and to deal, throughout the 
whole of his observations, in little else than 
personal invective against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, you will doubtless favour me with 
the insertion of the following onuhnetey 
and critical remarks. I never adverted, 
sir, to the disclaimer by the British Ca- 
tholies of a divided allegiance, and of per- 
secuting and intolerant feelings, as fur- 
nishing any argument, per se, on which to 
rest the cause of emancipation; but simply 
to shew that in all our discussions on thi 
subject, we are bound to treat them with 
candour and courtesy; and that it is most 
ungenerous to identify the res ble Ca- 
tholic laity of the united kingdom with the 
system of Popery, or with the court or 
church of Rome. _ And I do still, sir, most 
strongly enter my caveat against converting 
a question of argument into an attack upon 
the character and motives of a whole class 
of his majesty’s subjects, as calculated only 
to irritate and disgust the Catholics, and to 
throw dust in the eyes of the prejudiced 
and unthinking part of the Protestant com- 
munity. 

“All classes of the empire are entitled to 
equal rights equal conditions ;”— 
agreed; but to charge the Catholic with 
disloyalty, involves a petitio principii, and 
assumes that'as a ground, which, even ad- 
mitting it to exist, we should rather consider 
as the result of the disabilities under which 
he labours, He has bled as freely in the 
cause, fought as bravely in the ranks, (and 
against Catholic enemies too,) and contri- 
butes to the resources of his country in 
common with his Protestant fellow sub- 
ject; and we are, therefore, bound to con- 
sider him as the civil law does every man 
in a judicial sense, politically innocent, till 
proved otherwise, and entitled to the.com- 
mon rights and privileges of a Briton. 

The intem es of Messrs. 
Shiel, O’Connell, &c. may have increased 
the prejudices of many honest, though mis- 
taken ; but it is extremely unfair 
to represent the cause of Ireland as that of 
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a faction, or to suppose the indiscretion of 
a few Catholic leaders can annul the claims 
of six or seven millions of our fellow citi- 
se And it is wr ethan eeate 

preposterous, to say to men ve 
suffered much wrong and injustice at our 
hands, and whose petitions have been re~ 
peatedly met with obloquy and insult, “ Be- 
cause you urge your suit with rather more 
vehemenee, and less ‘conciliatory submis-. 
sion,’ than is agreeable to us, your griev- 
ances shall neither be attended to, nor re- 
dressed.” 

Equally harsh and irrelevant, sir, is it 
for .us to determine, a priori, what will or 
will not satisfy the olics: there are 
doubtless some turbulent spirits in every. 
class, whom nothing will appease; but what 
then? Are we to inflict injustice upon a 
whole. , because some will never be 
satisfied; or allege, as a reason for with. 
holding a right, that the party aggrieved 
may h demand more that 
uight? The absurdity of such an argument 
is sufficiently obvious. We must shew. 
reason-and moderation in considering the 
prayer of the Catholics, if we wish to 
infuse those qualities into their proceed. 
ings; and it would be well, sir, and tend 
greatly. to enlighten the Protestant mind, 
both as to the nature of Popery, and the 
best way of opposing it, if every one who 
attempts the discussion of this subject, 
would attend to the hint you have so pro- 
perly given in the Review department of 
your March number,—Abstain from angry 
vituperation and invective, and from merg- 
ing the religious in the political bearings of 
the question. 

In reply, sir, to the dictum of your cor- 
respondent, that “there are only two 
grounds upon which the claims of the Ca- 
tholics can rest, viz. fear, and affection ; 
but one upon which 


which contains the gist of the on 
which the whole questi te 
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the press,—and the spread of intellectual 
and moral light, which distinguish the pre- 
sent day,—-render it not only improbable, 
but morally impossible, that the removal 
of Catholic disabilities “could endanger 
the Protestant ascendancy, either in a poli- 
tical or religious view.” Does any one 
imagine it could have the effect of restor- 
ing the cruelties or barbarism of the thir- 
teenth or sixteenth century, or that fifty 
Catholic commoners, and fifteen or twenty 
Catholic peers, (which are, I believe, quite 
as many as would thus obtain seats in the 
legislature,) would be enabled to carry any 
measure in the respective houses of par- 
liament, against eight or ten times their 
number? The supposition is too chimerical 
and absurd to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. To say the Catholic claims should 
not be granted from fear, lest it should 
derogate from the dignity of the govern- 
ment, is merely to say, Because we cannot 
change our old policy with a good grace, 
it must be persisted in, in spite of all con- 
sequences, and whether it be right or 
wrong.—So frivolous a pretext will’ impose 
upon no one; for argument it cannot be 
¢alled. The charge of disaffection is already 


pe of. 

- I challenge, then, Mr. T. or any other 
gentleman who opposes the claims, to meet 
the case fairly, on the ground of danger to 
the constitution. Let us have no more 
playing about the surface of the question, 
ef allusion to such irrelevant matters as 
“the immutability of popish principles,” 
and “trusting the subjects of those prin- 
eiples to make and execute the laws of 
these realms.” I need only refer to the 
following passage of my “Strictures,” to 
shew that I have expressly guarded against 
supposing, that the question at all depends 
upon any change in the principles or pro- 
fessors of the Catholic religion, and that 
hence Mr. T. might well have declined ad- 
verting to so feeble an argument. 

**We find, then, that the merits of the 
Catholic: claims =p Rome Von. 5 as ? seem 
to su » upon the altered, the ameli- 

sited ite oF Popery, or the more be- 
nign ail tolerant disposition of its parti- 
sans, (though this varies, as we have seen, 
in different countries in proportion to the 
light and jntelligence with which it is sur- 
founded.) They who merely rest their 
argument on such a basis, are really unfit 
to advocate the cause they espouse; and I 
am free to confess, that if a repeal of Ca- 
tholic’ disabilities could be vindicated on 
no better ground than that, I should feel 
much hesitation in giving my assent to the 
medsure.” 





To talk of “trusting the Catholics to 
make and execute the laws of these realms,” 
seems to imply that sayeren es would 
give them a monopoly, or decided supe- 
riority, of political influence; whereas the 
very reverse is the fact. This is grossly to 
misrepresent the nature of the case, and 
calculated only to delude, and foster the 
of, the unthinking multitude. 

hen Mr. T., therefore, opposes this, he is 
fighting a shadow, and contending with a 
fiction of his own imagination. Would 
there not be abundant security against 
undue Catholic influence, in the over- 
whelming ascendancy which the Protes- 
tant interest would still maintain both in 
the executive and the legislature? The 
concession of the Catholic claims would, 
therefore, neither tend to compromise, 
alienate, or subvert, but, on the contrary, 
to consolidate the principles of the British 
constitution, and extend them to a part of 
the empire from which they have been 
too long unjustly and ungenerously with- 
held. ; 

When Mr. T. talks of our constitutional 
freedom being “an inheritance received 
from our ancestors, who amidst the flames 
of Smithfield, or with their swords in their 
hands, rescued these privileges from the 
Romanists, he most egregiously forgets 
whence that boon was derived, or what are 
its securities. “It is a power,” says an 
able and excellent writer in a contemporary 
journal,* “that was wrested, as to its origin, 
by Roman Catholic barons from a popish 
king; and as to its consummation, was 
extorted by a Protestant people from a 
Protestant sovereign, and a-.Protestant 
hierarchy. Protestantism cannot — secure 
that power; its only safeguards are the con- 
stitutional rights which are vested in the 
British commons, and their being the re- 
presentatives of the people.” 

In reference to the persecuting character 
of the church of Rome, upon which your 
correspondent lays a very needless stress, 
but which does not at all affect the merits 
of the question, when viewed in a proper 
light, I beg to cite the same excellent 
authority. “The church of Rome, the 
church of England, and the church of 
Geneva, have all exercised the assumed. 
right to punish heretics and schismatics. 
If the principles upon which the crusade 
against the Albigenses was undertaken, 
have never been renounced by any autho- 
rity or official act of the Romish church, 
neither has any official «disclaimer been 
issued by the church of England, of the 


* Eclectic Review, Nov. 1826. Article, “ Sis- 
mondi’s History of the Albigenses.” 
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atrocities committed by her prelates in the 
reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts. It is 
absurd to ask for this. Were the crime of 
having persecuted, and the disposition still 
to pasar, all that could the alleged 
against the Romish church, nothing more 
would be necessary than that the eccle- 
siastical power should be in every state 
and kingdom subordinated to the civil and 
constitutional authorities, legislative and 
juridical, in the same manner as it is in 
this country. Where the laws govern, and 
the people are a party to these laws, there 
the church cannot persecute. 

“The court of Rome has never claimed 
more or other power than did the English 
star-chamber; and ‘the canons of the Eng- 
lish church exhibit the organic remains of 
that same leviathan which once lived and 
raged in this country. Protestantism, re- 
leased from law, would still prove, as in 
days gone by, a popish persecutor. In 
Ireland, its very laws were a disgrace upon 
the name of law, a code of blood and hor- 
rible injustice. On the Continent, Presby- 
terians have vied with Roman Catholics in 
intolerance and persecution. Popery and 
Protestantism, in this point of view, are 
distinctions of little force and meaning ; 
and it is alike unwise and unfair to rest 
any argument in favour of the latter upon 
so slender and doubtful a foundation. .We 
owe something, it is true, to the Defender 
_ of the Faith who first made the civil magis- 
trate the head of the clergy in this country ; 
but the subjection of the church to parlia- 
mentary and constitutional control was 
not eflected at the Reformation; and it is 
to this, not to our having a Protestant 
church, that we owe our religious freedom. 
To insist, therefore, upon the persecuting 
propensity of Popery, is to take the weakest 
ground of argument. It has been regarded 
with anger and with fear, rather than 
with an enlightened and philanthropic de- 

recation and abhorrence; and recourse 

as been too often had to carnal weapons, 
—pains, and penalties, and restrictions,— 
as if the combat were with flesh and blood, 
rather than with spiritual wickednesses, im- 
palpable to any but the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God. There may be 
such a thing as a selfish and unmanly 
dread of popery, founded upon traditional 
alarms, in. those who are themselves the 
fautors of arbitrary power, and the ene- 
mies of those popular rights, which are the 
best security of our Protestant freedom.” _ 

I am also glad to avail myself of the 
views of probably the same excellent 
writer, in a preceding Number of the same 
work, in support of my opinion, as to the 





gross impolicy of Catholic disabilities, 
which not merely give no security to Pro- 
testantism, but by keeping up a spirit of 
religious and political animosity between 
Catholics and Protestants, tend to produce 
disaffection in the proscribed class, to pre- 
vent that moral contest between the systems 
of Truth and Antichrist, which every 
Protestant Christian should be anxious .to 
promote, and which must assuredly issue 
in the triamph of the former; and thus to 
invigorate and perpetuate that very popery, 
which so many vainly suppose they are 
calculated to repress and extinguish. 

“Has Popery ever been put down—can it 
be—ought it to be—by the arm of power 
and policy? No, it thrives, like all other 
systems of faith, upon discouragements, 
converts penalties into bounties, acquires 
compactness and force by the super- 
incumbent pressure, becomes plausible 
only because it is oppressed, and, under 
the meek form of a suppliant, is hardly 
recognized to be—Popery. The policy of 
a Protestant government has served, at the 
same time, to perpetuate and to disguise 
it. We have endowed it with the national 
feelings of a whole: people, who, but for 
the injustice they have suffered as Irish- 
men, might long ere this have ceased to be 


papists. i : 

“ Charge the Roman church with cruel- 
ties, and she can retaliate, however unfairly. 
Anecdotes, true or false, are a small-shot 
which she can with ease shake off; and 


they prove nothing. Imputations of dis- 
loyalty and dishonesty are calumnies on 
the Roman Catholics, which disgrace and 
injure those only who have recourse to this 
species of warfare. But the point. on 
which the Protestant advocate ought to be 
prepared to close with the Romanist, is 
the spiritual usurpation on which .the 
whole system hinges. We wish that this 
were better understood. It would shew 
that the only source of danger is the power 
of the priesthood, which the whole policy 
of the British government towards Ireland 
has tended to consolidate and uphold.”* 
Sir, I would be the last to .substitute 
authority for argument; but, ceteris. pari- 
bus,—when a measure is supported by 
argument,—it may surely be urged as a 
collateral and presumptive evidence in 
its favour, that it is also supported by the 
friends of liberty and humanity. Apply 
this to the question at issue. Who are the 
advocates of the Catholic claims? Gene- 
rally speaking, those statesmen ‘who have 





* Eclectic Review, Feb. 1826; article, “‘Dob- 
lado’s Letters from Spain.” . 
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contributed to wipe from England het 
foulest stain, and ‘to shed on the British 
mame and character their greatest glory, 
im the abolition of the slave-trade,—and to 
whom, or theit successors in principle, we 
now look for the abolition of slavery— 
including the names of Grenville, Grey, 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, Wilberforce, Wellesley, 
ahd Canning. Who are the opponents of 
emancipation? Those statesmen, with 
oné of two exceptions, who would have 
perpetuated the slave-trade to this hour, 
and in whom, therefore, we can have very 
little confidence for the extinction of slavery. 

Mr. Pitt, it is well known, thought 
emfiancipation so necessary to consolidate, 
and give effect to his favourite project of 
uniting Ireland to Great Britain, that he 
intended it should immediately follow the 
Yatter measure; but when he found that 
opposing views, in another quarter, would 
not only mar his object, but involve a 
breach of faith with the sister kingdom, 
(for the concession of the claims had been 
tacitly stipulated, as an inducement for the 
Trish jament to concur in thenion,) 
he nobly resigned his seat in the cabinet. 
And I: think, sir, the eminent patriot 
‘who lately moved the question in parlia- 
ment, made a very proper appeal to the 

followers of Pitt, on the - impro- 
prtiety of affixing his name to their party, 
while they merely adopt some of his minor 
principles, but desert their great master on 
this main branch of his policy. 

This is a “question; sir, assailed by vio- 
lent prejudices on the one hand, and, per- 
haps, defended on very false grounds 
on: the other. I will confess to you that a 
“go I was myself strongly 

measure; but I judged 


tion of the subject in all its bearings. 
test others who take that side, I was too 
teady to mix tp the character of Popery, 
a8 a system, with the merits of the case. 
The question now rests on its true basis, 
the absence of all danger from the conces- 
sioh, and the gross impolicy of exclusion ; 
and these positioris, as established in the 
course of this and my former paper, must 
be overturned by any one who would assail 
the measure ‘with success. We are now, 
perhaps, ready to smile at the absurd and 
feats raised in opposition to the 
bill; or act for natutalizing the Jews 
in England, about seventy-four years ago ; 
but posterity, sit, will hardly think us more 
tational in our cry of “ No. Popery,” and 
dread of Catholic emancipation. 
T remain, sir, your’s respectfully, 
April 20th, 1827. A Protestant. 





AN AFFECTING SCENE IN INDIA. 


Passinc this morning upon the banks of 
the Hoogley, my attention was arrested by 
the ap of a number of natives of 
Calcutta, assembled together, as I at first 
thought, to pray to their deity, and to offer 
up their usual sacrifices of flowers to the 
different gods presiding over their fate. 
Curiosity led me to the group where so 
many were collected. I was agreeably sur- 
prised at catching a sight, unobserved, of 
one who appeared the head of a tribe. 
In his countenance there were evident 
marks of sotrow; the furrowed cheek be- 
spoke a suffering language. Grief, and 
not age, had whitened his auburn hair. 
The eye had lost its wonted lustre, arid the 
forlorn visage plainly shewed that a troubled 
mind was its possessor. I was soon con- 
firmed in my opinion by a relation of the 
following tale, which I shall endeavour to 
give in the words of the narrator. 

I am a descendant of Rajah Ram Houn, 
and once this ground, which now serves 
me only 2s a permitted resting place, 
called me lord, till by oppression and 
avarice I was driven from the soil, and seit 
to bury my sorrows amongst the beasts of 
the forest, as if they were more capable of 
relieving the wounds made by misfortune, 
or could better assuage mental anguish, 
than my fellow man. My father resided in 
that bungulo till he became seventy years 
of age, and managed his business so as to 
be able to live with his wife, my mother, 
in the enjoyment of domestic happiness, 
and would frequently retire with us his 
children, six in number, to catch the even- 
ing breeze; and while smoking his hooker, 
would relate his trials and exertions in life 
to make us happy, little dreaming what 
fate destined for us his offspring, or with 
what we should have to contend. 

One day, while enjoying his usual re- 
treat, a boat of strangers arrived, and, as 
was customary with him upon ascertaining 
their cast, he left them to enjoy his sump=- 
tuous board, a they would, aftet 
satiating themselves, retire. In the party 
there was a white man, who drank freely. 
I considered it my duty to assist the gentle- 
tan to rise. He staggered from intoxiea- 
tion, and I prevailed upon his companions 
to leave him to my care for the night, 
when I would - myself, in the morning, in 
our budgero, accompany him to his house. 
They did so. As I had never seen a man 
inebriated before, I related to my mother 
the state of my guest, which she consider- 
ing dangerous, begged of my father per- 
mussion to see the stranger. To this the 
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goodman consented, and by our mutual 
endeavours he soon came to himself, ap- 
peared grateful for our attentions, and 
wished to express his thanks to the owner 
of the house. My father received his 
acknowledgments with inward satisfaction, 
and urged the white man’s stay, lest so 
speedy an exposure to the sun should pro- 
duce fever, and then, as he added, all our 
assistance would be of little service.—On 
one condition he alone would stop, that of 
being introduced to our family. So flat- 
tering a request was immediately acceded 
to, and my sisters and brothers were sum- 
moned to the room, we little considering 
. any other motive than gratitude was. in- 
tended to be shewn us. The remainder of 
the day passed cheerfully, and at night 
we all met as usual at the arbour, my 
sisters now considering our guest as a 
friend. 

The usual time of departure came, when 
my eldest sister’s arm was claimed by 
Sauvage, for that was his name. On their 

ing, a squeeze of the hand raised in 
emona an emotion she had never before 
felt ; and in our family worship, her atten- 
tion was observed to be entirely devoted to 
some other object. I, who was naturally 
jealous of the honour of my family, noticed 
this to my mother, and we agreed to have 
the budgero ready early in the morning, to 
convey Sauvage to his home; and by so 
doing, prevent a recurrence similar to the 
one I noticed. We rose early. Twice 
had I to call the white man before he came, 
and then his looks bespoke that of having 
either a restless night, or that he 
had been only a short time in bed. My 
arousing him at that hour awoke him from 
so pleasant a sleep, he could hardly forgive 
me; but I was his friend, and my colour 
did not prevent his calling me such. This 
was accompanied with his hand, held out 
in so frank a way, that suspicion was lulled, 
and for a moment I forgot my errand. 
The servant awoke me from my reverie, 
by announcing the readiness of the boat, 
We walked to the river, but how great was 
my astonishment at beholding in the 
arbour my sister, who waved an adieu to 
our guest. 

On our parting, he said he should soon 
again visit our abode. The time came: 
and oh! fatal day, it was the’ commence- 
ment of my sorrows. Allow me, my 
countrymen, here to drop a teat the 

sad recollection ; and thou, Mahomet, inter- 


art extreme to note, will banish me for ever 





from the houta of bliss, where thou wast 
leased by the angel of death to call my 
r before the foul spot contaminated 


his virtuous race. I was informed of many 
secret interviews taking place « between 
Sauvage and Memona. is led me to 


Even now grief swells my bosom, and sor- 
row will shortly deprive me of life: soon 
shall I take my wounded spirit to the 
abode of my father, unrevenged, and. still 
disgraced. She urged him to. marry 
charged him with having robbed her of 
innocence ; told him she should break 
father’s heart, that the plume of her 
would now become useless in his 
that her mother would give herself a 
to the alligator, or pine in the woods, 
devoured by tigers. His-answer was, 
all may perish, sooner than I will be uni 
to a black girl. 

I was for rushing upon the 
a servant came, and with distracted 


ibrar 


£ 
za 


HF 


: 


informed me that my father ceased to live. 
A fit had that moment deprived him of 
life. -In haste I ran and the be- 


loved form to my breast. He had ceased 
to breathe. My distraction proclaimed to 
the village my loss. Deprived of reason, 
I was led to our habitation, where i 
seemed to have taken up her dwelling, 
misery claimed it as her abode. My senses 


B 


are sent to Bussorah, Mr now 
lives here. While we were thus ing; 
rh and faithful bearer came; and 
opposed by my keeper, cut m 
‘thd, ane ened qane-aeiraiieinn: We 
secured the sentinel, and rashly, unarmed, 
proceeded to the room where once my 
family met for worship; but a i 
i me; our gods were broken, the 
picture of our holy pi was rent in 


pieces ; the likenesses of my ancestors were , 
all destroyed ; meg ee 


were fio more séen. 


avenged of our oppressor, 
angel of death might deliver us. 
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raised from this posture by the appearance 
of a female, whom I did not recognize, 
so intent was I upon our deliverance, and 
upon the petitions we were offering; but 
her voice alarmed me, and the ejaculation 
of Oh! my-brother! commanded my 
attention. 

Her dress was no longer the native robe 
of innocence. Ler pale cheek told plainly 
the perturbation of her.mind. Where is 
your seducer? inadvertently fell from my 
lips. Her pulse ceased to beat, she sunk 
upon my breast, and for a time all was 
lost around us. What could Ido! Fear- 
ful of alarming the house, I suffered nature 
to take its course. The eye again unclosed ; 
the bosom heaved ; once more in accents 
faint she said, Fly this detested spot, and 
let me not see you murdered. Oh! let 
me not behold the shedding of your blood. 
Leave me to my fate; and when I am no 
more, forget not that Memona is innocent of 
her parent’s death, and her family’s banish- 
ment. The servants are seeking you, and 
I come to rescue you, or perish in the 
attempt. At the same time she presented 
me my creese and sword. Revenge at 
her words took possession of my bosom, 
and I determined either to die in defending 
my rights, or to establish myself in my 
dwelling. Here we were observed. A ball 
was directed at me, but it closed the life of 
my sister. A tear was all I could give. 
The pang was over, and I rushed upon her 
assassins. They knew me well in fight, 
and, cowards like, fled: nor was one of 
them left to bear to Sauvage the alarm. 
The house I searched, but the victim of 
my hatred had fled. In despair I sought 
the country ; but he had gone, and swore 
I had murdered my sister. The police 
soon took me. I was again incarcerated 
in a prison, and only brought to trial since 
the death of my accuser, whom Mahomet 
suffered not to live, but called to the 
regions of the condemned. But my lands 
are in the possession of another, and I am 
left alone to wander in this country, a 
vagabond, an outcast of society, a trem- 
bling suppliant upon the rch. He 
ceased. Nature gave way; the strings 
which held struggling life together ceased 
to vibrate, and upon the bosom of the 


stranger he breathed his last. 
* * *&* 
ee 
MODERN SYSTEMS OF PHYSICS AND 
CAUSATION. 


Tue difference between the system of phy- 
sics taught .by Newton, and that by Phil- 
lips, lies in this, that Newton admitted a 
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principle of attraction without impulse, as 
in the case of bodies falling to the earth by 
his alleged polar attraction, or a principle 
of centripetal action; to reconcile which 
with nature, called for a centrifugal or pro- 
jectile force, and a vacuum in space; 
while Phillips teaches that the fall of bodies 
is a local planetary effect of the two-fold 
motions, of the whole mass of which all the 
parts are patients; hence, that there is no 
universal or solar attraction, and conse- 
quently, no force in the planets directed 
towards the sun, nor any necessity for a 
projectile force, or what is called vacuum, 
in space. 

ewton, from the fall of an apple, in- 
ferred a principle of action, whch he 
extended to the moon, from planet to 
planet, and from the sun to all the planets, 
which principle he likened to the draw- 
ing of iron by a magnet; but Phillips 
explains the fall of an apple as being the 
necessary result of the local motions of 
the whole earth, which motions necessarily 
generate an action and reaction of all the 
parts towards the centre of their moving 
mass ; hence, says he, the fall of a body, 
connected with the earth, towards its cen- 
tre, is no evidence of any influence of like 
kind between bodies unconnected, as the 
moon with the earth, or the sun with the 
planets; but their connections must be 
explained by other means, which means he 
illustrates, as well as all other cases of 
alleged attraction, shewing generally, that 
the assumed power of mutual attraction is 
an absurdity, because the two bodies 
must act on the opposite sides of each, 
where neither is present, much less in 
action. 

Kepler’s and Hooke’s law of planetary 
force, adopted by Newton when he carried 
his analogy from the apple to the heavens, 
is a matter of fact, and its mechanical cause 
is explained by Phillips, who shews that it 
is the law of radiation by which all forms 
are necessarily propagated in every liquid 
and gas, and hence, as his theory does not 
require that space should be a vacuum, he 
infers that the medium or gas which fills 
space is a conductor of all forces within it, 
and which forces by radiation are inversely 
as the squares of the distances. The force 
thus diffused by the. motions of the central 
sun is modified by the re-actions of each 
planet, according to their quantities of 
matter, and hence their respective orbits. 
Mechanical action and re-action are the 
fundamental principles of this new system, 
and in fact all the phenomena of nature, 
great and small, massive and atomic, sensi- 
ble and chemical, appear to yield to.it, 
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The details are exceedingly curious, and at 
least so original as to merit sedulous atten- 


tion. PutLo-VERITATIS. 
-——~>— 
ANIMADVERSIONS ON A PARAGRAPH IN 
THE MEMOIR OF THE BISHUP OF 


SALISBURY. 


Mr. Epiror. 
S1r.—Permit me to make a few remarks 
on the following paragraph, which a 
in a Memoir of the Right Reverend Doctor 
Thomas Burgess, lord bishop of Salisbury, 
ublished in the Imperial Magazine, for 
he, 1827. 


‘ About this time, an extraordinary pro- 
‘ posal was brought forward in print, by a 
‘ beneficed clergyman of the city of London, 
‘having for its object the reconciliation of 
‘ the two churches of Rome and England. 
‘ The method recommended for the accom- 
‘ plishment of this goodly project was, that 
‘ of calling a general council ; but by what 
* authority, or where to assemble, the author 
‘ of the plan did not presume to state. The 
‘ extravagance of the scheme rendered it 
‘ altogether unworthy of serious notice ;. but 
‘ the bishop of St. David’s, thinking that a 
‘ tract of this kiad, coming from a respect- 
‘able quarter, might prove dangerous, 
‘deemed it his duty to'print a reply to it, 
‘under the title of “ Popery incapable of 
‘ Union with a Protestant Church.” The 
* author of the reconciling scheme, however, 
‘would not give up his favourite idea, but 
‘ published a rejoinder, and here the dis- 
‘ pute ended.’—col. 411. 


I am the beneficed clergyman, alluded 
to in this paragraph ; and- I beg to observe, 
that the statement of “an extraordinary 

roposal” being brought forward in print 

y me, “having for its object the recon- 
ciliation of the two churches of Rome and 
England,” does not accurately mark the 
object, nor convey the tendency of my 
work, entitled “ Reflections concerning the 
Expediency of a Council of the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome being 
holden, with a View to accommodate 
Religious Differences, and to promote the 
Unity of Religion in the Bond of Peace, 
&c.” The statement in the memoir implies 
that union with the church of Rome was 
the primary object of my work ; whereas, the 
object of the work was, earnestly to solicit 
attention, whether the council proposed 
might not prove highly advantageous to 
the Christian cause, by leading to the renun- 
ciation of papal error, and’ the promotion of 
Christian unity. This is an object very dif- 
ferent from that simply statéd in the memoir, 





—the reconciliation of the two churches of 
Rome and England. 

I might find an apology for my object, [ 
think, in the general character of the gospel 
of our Lorp Jesus Curist, which recom- 
mends the establishment of sound Christian 
principles, and breathes, throughout, reli- 
gious peace and concord. And I find a 
particular apology for it, in the words of 
the pious and learned bishop Hall. That 
great and good prelate, in his treatise 
entitled, “‘ No Peace with the Church of 
Rome, wherein is proved (as terms now 
stand) there can be no Reconciliation of 
the Reformed Religion with the Romish,” 
observes— 

“We will gladly speak unto them, and 
(if need be) upon our knees, in Cyprian’s 
words :* Sithence we may not come forth 
of the sound and true church of God, and’ 
come unto you ; let us beseech and ‘entreat 
you, by whatsoever should be most dear 
unto you, that you would return unto our 
fraternitie, and into the bosom of that 
mother church whence ye are revolted ; 
and as he said in Theocritus, Yet at last 
be ed; we are both brothers of one 
blood, why will ye needs fight more against 
yourselves, than your brethren?” Sect. 22. 

Bishop Hall was unfriendly to a general 
council being called, in his day, fearing 
it might be ineffectual, yet he said, “ Cer- 
tainly, if there be any —_ of good hope 
yet alive, it must be in the aid and ‘deter- 
mination of a general council.” Sect. 22. If 
any other mode, less liable to objection, and 
equally, or more, efficacious, could be de- 
vised, to forward the renunciation of papal 
errors and delusions, to extend the convic- 
tion, now, flashing on the Romanists, and’ 
so to advance truth and peace in the 
family of our BLESSED Lorp, the author 
of the “ Reflections” would most willingly: 
2 se ree of th h 

n reply to e graph : 
“The ms Er recat iaiioded foe the aseda- 
plishment of this goodly project was that 
of calling a general council; but by what 
authority, or where to assemble, the author 
of this plan did not presume to state,” I 
have only to recite the beginning of the 
twenty-first article of the church of England, 
viz.. “General councils may not be 
gathered together without the command- 
ment and will of princes. And when they 
be gathered together, &c.”—Plainly, there- 
fore, general: councils may be gathered to- 
gether, according to the church of England, 
with the commandment and will of 
princes. 7 





# Cyp. 1. 3. ep. 2, 
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‘ The paragraph continues thus: “The 
extravagance of the scheme rendered it alto- 
gether unworthy of serious notice.” This 
is not courteous language. If the extrava- 
gance were such as did, indeed, render my 
object altogether unworthy of serious notice, 
it was to be lamented that one, moving in 
the highest station in the Christian church, 
did notice it. The writer of the memoir 
concludes the ph thus ; 

“The bishop of St. David’s, thinking 
that a tract of this kind, coming from a 
respectable quarter, might prove dangerous, 
deemed it his duty to print a reply to it, 
under the title of ‘Popery incapable of 
Union with a Protestant Church,’ The 
author of the reconciling scheme, however, 
would not give up his favourite idea, but 

blished an apology for it, which pro- 
oe a rejoinder, and here the dispute 
ended.” 

- Now, sir, this statement does not con- 
vey the history of the controversy. The 
author of the scheme, or, I would rather 
write, of the “ Reflections, &c,*” did, 
indeed, in the form of a letter to thé bishop, 
in the year 1819, publish an a for 
his “ Reflections,” as they had first 
noticed by the bishop, not in a reply 
entitled “ Popery incapable of Unios. with 
a Protestant Church,” but in a letter to 
lord Kenyon, entitled, “‘ English Reforma- 
tion and Papal Schism.” This apology 
ed a rejoinder from the bishop, in a 
er, addressed to the author cf the “Re- 
flections,” under the above title of “ Popery 
incapable of Union with a Protestant 
Church.” In the year, 1820, a second 
letter, in reply, entitled, “ Christian; Union 
without the Abuses. of Popery,” was pub- 
lished, and addressed to the bishop. en 
the dispute ended, the bishop not further 
noticing the remarks which had been 
called forth from the author of the “ Re- 
flections.” 

The bishop of Salisbury (then of St. 
David’s) was, in this second letter, reminded 
that he had misquoted me; yet bis lordship 
has not acknowledged his error,—remaining 
satisfied with having, in his letter to me, 
attempted to justify his interpretation of 
my words in that sense which he gave of 
them, in i letter to * Kenyon, as a 
quotation from work. 

“ Pardon ie lord,” I’ wrote in my 
second letter, “it is not a discussion, merely 
of ‘differences of opinion,’ which would 





-# See the title of the book, as abeve. The 
“Reflections” were as to the propriety of a coun- 

whether any thing pa be done to 
prevail with the Romanists to renounce their 


, 


errors and delusions.~ . - 
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“usual mode of controversy, ado 





reach the matter between us, and which 
discussion became your lordship.. That, 
indeed—upon which, notwithstanding, you 
have entered—might be ‘the food of 
endless altercation ;’ but, with submission, 
I would observe, that it did become your 
lordship to have acknowledged that, through 
inadvertency, at least, you had misquoted 
me, had given; passages.as from my work, 
which did not, as you quoted them, occur 
in it. No one can read your lordship’s 
letter to lord Kenyon without imagining 
me to be subject to the inferences made, 
because no one could suspect that your 
lordship had misquoted me, [| have pro- 
duced, in my former letter, the passages 
in which you did misquote me, and from 
which, conclusions have been drawn, which 
my own words will not warrant. Thus, 
my language has been perverted, and my 
meaning mis-stated.” ; 

The following was one of the misquota- 
tions noticed. At page 19 of the bishop’s 
letter to Lord Kenyon, his lordship ob- 
serves, that “a great source of Roman 
Catholic idolatry has arisen from their 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which Mr. 
Wix thinks is,” his lordship adds in inverted 
commas, “in some measure warranted by 
the language of scripture, and of our church 
eatechism.” 

‘Here I am ‘represented to have written, 
in words purporting to be quoted from my 
work, that I think the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation is “ in some measure warranted 
by the language of scripture, and of ‘our 
church catechism.” _ No such passage is to 
be found in my “ Reflections,” nor will my 
words warrant such a conclusion, as the 
bishop, if I understand his lordship, at 
page 119, of his letter to me, would inti- 
mate. But, that is not the question. The 
pee is éncorrect. ia hs 

such a passage, as i pro- 
duced as from my $ Reflection®” can be 
found in an of those “ tions,” 
T 30, indir Monee be censured for 
so unscriptural, and so ymprotestant, an 
assertion. 

It grieves me-much, to- ngtice Lg 

a 
superior, whose misquotation still: remains 
unacknowledged and unretracted. I have 
no feeling worse than that of regret towards 
the bishop of Salisbury, whose high office 


in the church I res and whose general 
virtues I admire. - the best men have 
their failings. On the t oecasion, 


, presen 
I would willingly overlook that weakness of 
our common nature which withholds the 
bishop from acknowledging his exror,-and 
has, probably, oceasioned an impression as 
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to the extravagance’ = scheme, as ‘the 
memorialist writes ; Oy know, and I 
deeply feel, how essential it is, that I should 
maintain my professional character from 
the imputation which his Jordship’s mis- 
quotations are adapted to attach: to it, to 
the jury of that good cause, which it is 
my duty, as it is'my delight, to promote. 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, ~- 
Samvuet Wrx, 
London, June 4h, 
1327. 


the Less. 4 
-_ > -- 


ASTRONOMY. 
(Written on viewing’ & beautiful Starlight Night.) 


“ One Sun by day; by night ten thowsawa shine.” 
—_— i+ Young, 


Mr. Eprror. 

Stx,—I am not.disposed to deny the great 
discoveries that have been made in astro- 
nomy. Yet I think’ there is no little 
danger in leaving the bible of God, for the 
bible of nature. Smiatterers, finding that 
these things are: not fevealed: in the scrip- 
tures, may, in the plenitude .of their vanity 
and ignorance; fancy themselves ‘ wise 
above what is written.” .And because the 
science of salvation does not make them 
acquainted with .the, theory: of..the stars 
and planets, take: it--for granted, that the 
bible is not a revelation of God. 

Not a few of, these petty wiseacres, 
with their taper’ of “science falsely so 
called,” a mere glimmering of the theory 
of the stars and planets, endeavour to sub- 
vert the stupendous :edifice of redemption. 
be | ridicule ‘the idea. that the’ Son .of 

should come down to. die for the 
inhabitants -of this planet, while there are 
myriads of worlds spangling ‘the immensity 
of space, far. mote worthy of his notice. 
They tell us, that this world .is. but-as a 
grain of sand‘ on ‘the ‘boundless -shores of 


nS ee our little taper of rea- 


son, icable and com 
mazes of the vast labyrinth God's 
universe 


I know, sir, that you are a philosopher, 
103.—vor. Ex.! 


Vicar of St. Bartholomew, 
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a mathematieian, and a metaphysician ; 


With a view of shewing the fallacy of 
such pretensions, I have written the fol- 
lowing little poem... You will. obserye, si 
that I have not the:arrogancy -to deny the 
discoveries of such. mighty minds as 
Newton ; but after .all,-is there *not ae 


darkness and doubt . resting .upon, 
subject? Has even that great man more 
than lighted up the vestibuke: of science ? 
and may there not be moré than mere 
ical license in angels, “ shewing a 
ewton as we shew an,ape!” . Perhaps 
the time may arrive; when some brighter 


Perhaps the men are yet unborn, who are 
to explore the vast arcana 4#errestria and 
celestia of science, and who, by their accu- 
rate and mighty discoveries, 


I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
Josuua Marspen. 


—_—_—__— aa 
POECKY. 
(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
O! sow sweet is silent night, — 
While I view yon blue expanse ; 
Roll along, ye planets b . 
Gaily round yoar circles 
as call yon b pepe 
nee, 80n) ds ve ; 
Taught i year snsplooes flames, 
How to measure time; and live. 


Meacory, thy tiny + 


Like a fire-fly near the 
Heralds the approaching day, 
Follows, when his codrve 8 run. 


Ve yus, rob’d in, splendour rare, 
bower of silvery rays ; 

Herald now te matin prayer, 

of vesper praise. 
fey in thy iliumin'd bowers, 

the beatific sing 
And the rosy-winged hours 
Circle an eternal spring? 
2T 
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More remote, with ruddy hue, 
-Mars, 2 coal of living fire, 
Wheels along the pavement blue, 
Round the Sun his central sire. 


Higher on the throne of space, 
Awful Jueirer posaitens 
Largest of the planet race, 

In a belted car he rides. 


More remote in mystic rings, 
Solemn Satuan wheels his flight, 
Emperor of created things, 
Farthest of the sons of night. 


What are yon pavilions bright,® 
Set like diamonds on the sky? 
Are they — of light, 
Bowers of innocence and joy? 


Wild conjecture! how can song, 
Lend a clue to such a maze ; 
Lost amid the starry throng, 
Fancy like a pilgrim strays. 


Had I Chalmers’ mighty mind, 
Milton’s fancy, Newton’s soul ; 

Still I am an insect blind, 

Who can comprehend the whole? ‘ 


‘het me no world-builder turn! 

God’s vast folio none can scan! 

Stars that twinkle, suns that burn, 
_ Never yet were read by man! 


Fancy may with systems teem, 

Tubes and problemsall may clear; 
Wild philosophizers dream, - 
But the book is silent here! ’ 


Mortals, cease to dogmatize! 
Planets are but /ittle known, 


s , are ye truly wise? 
Tell the secrets of yonr own ! 


Say amid yon spangled sky, ais 
Studded thick with gem on gem, 

Can your tubes direct the eye 

To the Babe of Bethlehem 


Stars are dust beneath his feet ! 
Suns are darkness in his blaze! 
O that I could reach his seat! 

‘ On his bright perfections gaze! 


If with suns and systems smit, 
Be the path with eaution trod ; 
Curb with truth, ideal wit : 

* Secret things belong to God.” 


Fancy not the bard a Goth ; 
Learned doctors disagree : 
Shall an insect, worm, a moth, 
Comprehend infinity! 


Ah! I ne’er shall reach the goal, 
Know yon shining orbs divine ; 
Till my disembodied soul 
Pass o’er death the barrier line. 


Luna’s spots and Saturn’s rings, 
Future knowledge may unfold ; 
When I fly through space on wings, 
Plum’d with azure, green, and gold. 
*The fixed stars. 
—_—@———— 


THE MERCY SEAT. 


“ The Cherubims of Glory, shadowing fhe = 
Mercy Seat.” Heb. ix. 5. . 
Tuere isa place of sacred fame, 
Known by a dear and hallowed name, 
Christian’s lov’d retreat, 

It stands on heaven’s own peaceful ground, 
Where beams of love divine surround, 
And angel-tongues are heard to sound, 

’Tis call'd the “ Mercy-seat!” 


Around this hallowing ark divine 
The rays of mild compastion shine, 
And angels’ pinions meet, 





Whose purple splendour paints the scene, 
While beams of glory dart between, 
And everlasting grace is seen, 

Upon the “ Mercy-seat !” 
The softest airs that breathe in heaven, 
The sweetest joys of sin forgiven: 

Do here in union meet; 
The brightest glow of ardent love, 
That lights a seraph’s zeal above, 
The sighs that Heaven’s compassion move, 
‘ Surround the “ Mercy-seat.” 


The gentlest breath that Mercy yields 
The breath that fans celestial fields 

The sound of Jesu’s feet ; 
The “ prayers of saints”—that incense mild, 
The joys that rose when Mercy smiled 
Within the breast of sorrow’s child, 

Are near the “‘Mercy-seat !” 


The pure symphonious hosts of heaven, 
To whom the “ harps of God” are given, 
Do here in concert meet ; 
And ever o'er the hallow'd ground, 
Are crowds of listening angels found ; 
Who love to hover all around 
sacred “ Mercy-seat!” 


The thoughts which heaven engenders here, 
Than mountain-snows more pure and clear ; 
Where northern winters beat, 
And chaster than the woodland dove 
Enkindled by seraphic love, 
And lighted at the throne above, 
Before the “ Mercy-seat !” 


Here, while the soul in stillness lies, 
And breathes its wishes to the skies, 
And pants its God to meet, 
How hallowed are those silent moans, 
How inly blest the heart that groans 
To know the Lamb tht now atones 
Before the “ Mercy-seat.” 


While low in ‘dust the mourner lies, 
With lifted heart, and downcast eyes, 
What varied feelings meet, 
What Jabouring sighs, what streaming tears, 
What restless hopes, what boding fears, 
Till Jesu’s heavenly form appears 
Before the “ Mercy-seat !” 


That great High-priest who offers there, 

Our humble boon of praise and prayer, 
In whom all graces meet, 

Before the throne for ever stands 

With a heart and lifted hands, 

The price which justice still demands, 
Upon the “ Mercy-seat !”” 


When Aaron , in days of yore, 

This holy, holy place before : . 
With deepest reverence meet, 

A veil of every splendid hue 

Excluded from the public view : 

The mystic Ark where blessings grew, 
The shining “ Mercy-seat !” 


But now the veil is “ rent in twain,” 

The “ Lamb of God” has once been slain, 
And with triumphant feet 

Upon the serpent’s head has trod, 

while offering up his life to God ; 

And sprinkled with atoning bi 
The ancient “ Mercy-seat !” 


The beaming glories round the head 
Of our illustrious Saviour shed, 
The mild complacence sweet, 





. Which lights up his benignant face, 


Displays with what transcendent grace 
He ever fills that awful place 
Before the “ Mercy-seat !” 


This sacred place to myriads known, — 
Is now to some familiar grown, 

But therefore not less sweet ; 
And one there is that oft is found, , 
In —_ silence on this ground ; 
A Christian's highest joys are crown’d 


Before the “ Mercy-seat !” ri. 
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When eastern morning paints the skies, 

And western evening fades and dies ; 
His ever-willing feet 

Bear him before the sacred throne, 

To lay his offerings all alone, 

(Far from the busy world anknown,) 
Upon the “ Mercy-seat ! 


And when the tide of nature’s put 
Runs high, and no benign relie 

His harass’d mind can meet ; 
His crosses, cares, and griefs severe, 
He brings with many a thankful tear, 
And calmly lays the burden near 

The hallow’d “ Mercy-seat.” 


Eternal Source of calm repose, 
Exhaustless balm of all my woes, 

My rest divinely sweet ; 
O Jesus! thro’ the pains of thine, 
I lay this weary heart of mine, 
Beneath that everlasting shrine, 

‘Thy gracious “Mercy-seat.” 


a 


“IT IS I, BE NOT AFRAID.” 


Ou! deep and hollow was the blast 
That swept across the ocean bed, 
While billow after billow pass’d 

And broke in vengeance o’er my head ; 
No glimmering star of hope was there 
With feeble light to cheer and save, 
No echo to the voice of prayer, 

But silence and a watery grave. 


Above, infuriate thunders roll'd ; 
Around, the furked lightning’s flew, 
Beneath, the yawning sea foretold 

How soon would rise, death’s last adieu. 
Mine was the agony of woe ; 

I could not sigh, I could not weep, 

I long’d—my slumbering below 

Might be an everlasting sleep! 


But there, amidst unlit despair, 

And ery meme and howling storm, 
The voice of Mercy struck my ear 

And bent to save a sinking worm. 

A Saviour treads the treach’rous wave, 
And bids the raging tempest cease, 

And while he snatches from the grave, 
Gives pardon and eternal peace ! 


O sweet and welcome was the calm 
That rock’d the ocean to re ‘ 
And softer than a heavenly 
The voice that hush’d my rising woes. 
Joy beam’d in brighter radiance far, 

ile faith illum’d the darken’d sky, 
And hope sent forth her beauteous star 
To guide to immortality. 


, Faith ventur’d, fearlessly, alone, 

* And buoyant rode upon the deep ; x 
a gaz'd upon the sapphire throne, 
And loug’d to climb the mighty steep ; 
While Love look’d forward to the time 
When that unnumber’d throng shall meet, 
And ’midst heaven’s harmony, sublime, 
Each cast his crown at Jesu’s feet! 

Ben. Goveu. 


——@—— 
THE DEW-DROP. 


Hast thou seen the crystal dew-drop, 
Trembling on the slender stem, 

Each ethereal ray reflecting, 
Sparkling like a diadem? 


Hast thou seen it soon as morning 
Wakes the sun to rule the day, 
For a moment shed its lustre 

And then drop beneath the spray? 


Such is man! who for a season 

Sports on life's tempestuous sea 

He like a dew-drop shines, and then— - 
Eternity ! 


Ben, Goven. 





VALEDICTORY VERSES: TO A FRIEND,— ° 
A SISTER, . 


PALEMON paused, the tear was on his cheek; 

His hands éxpanded, and his eyes were prayer; 
The tongue, the heart; the face, assay’d to speak, 
Yet nought but silent eloquence was there. f. 


He stood, as stands a statue of Distress, 

By weeping eyes admired, embraced, and blest: - 
The looks of Friendship held him motionless, 
Fain to convey his image to the breast, 


Soon burst the charm which bound him for a time: 
The hour of parting agony was come, 

When he must go, and ask of other elime 

A home, still having one, a bosom’s home. 


The sounding horr. of the approaching mail, 
Shook the strong ¢ of his growing wo: 

Oue dear memente told the 4 ; 

He groan’d to linger, but was doom’d to go. 
Whilst Sym y Palemon's lot deplores, 
Perchance the lovely reader’s pious sighs 

May consecrate the storms that brush the shores © 
Trod by a Friend, who every change defies. 4 


When in the drifts of death unfrozen yet, 

Tho’ bending fast beneath the snows of age, . 
Say; gentle reader, will you then forget 

That Friend, your Friend in youthful pilgrimage? 


Ah! no; should alps and rolling gulfs divide, 

And all the seasons of the life revolve, 

Still shall the souls in sentiment allied, . 
Relationship so hallow’d ne’er dissolve! f 


Affection still, by kind Remembrance led, 

Shall wander in the autumn of the . 

And seek for days whose loveliness is fled; 

Like leaves which died and yanish’d in the blast, 


Should all bat Friendship’s dearest title die, 
And ‘ish like sweet melody away, 

Yet Solitude shall witness some reply, 

In Mem’ry’s echo to each tender lay. 


And those responses shall full often be, . 
Like plaintive bywns, combin’d-with holy prayer. 
The parted Friends shall blend such mi 

With choteest off rings which their altars 4 


Darlington, April 13,189. Jacos Smits. 
a oe 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PORTRAITURE. 


“ The path of the jast Is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the we ‘ Any “ 
—— Vv. IV. 15. 


Wuere the cloud-capt mountain's head 
its dark and barren summit rears, 
Where the eagle makes his bed, 
Morning’s glim’ring light appears, 
Day's ee - regent, softly slow, 

Comes to bless the world below. 


Now his gute disk is seen, 
Misty darkness breaks away, 
Smiles the dew-bespangled green, 
Millions bail the opening day, 
Man, and feather’d minstre/s too, 
Haste to toil, or sport, anew. 


Clearer ‘gleams the cheering ray, 
Bursting glory meets our gaze, 
Shines upon us perfect day 
Lighted up with orient blaze: 
Heav’n and earth res 
Garnisbh’d with a light divine. 


Mary! thus may heav'nly light, 

Rising gently on thy soul, 

Darkness chase, till glory bright 

Dawn_upon and fill the whole ; 

Cheering, blessing, grace display, 
, Shining to the perfect: day. - 


Petworth. ; J. Youna. 


shine, 
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.» THE BURYING PLACE OF THE 
ar nenaneeea 


By James Montgomery, Esq. 


Anp here, said Enoch, with with dejected eye,. 
Thee 4 the grave in which our parents lie. 
Meu and o’er the turf-enclosure wept, 
Where by side, the first-created slept : 
It seem’d as if a voice, with still small sound, 
Heard in their bosoms, issued from that mound : 
From earth we ‘came; and we return’d to earth ; 
Descendants ! the dust that gave you birth ; 
meena death, t pain for our transgression due ; 
~<A nee we left to you, 
bb , children bless us in our grave, 
forgive the wrong that God forgave! 
Tes to thé altar Enoch turn’d his face, 
But Javam linger’d.in that burying-place, 
A scene sequester’d from the haunts of men, 
The loveliest iqok of all that. lovely.gien, 
Where weary found their last.repose : 
little heaps. were ranged in comély rows, : 
With walks between, by friends and. kin trod, 
Who dress’d with duteous hands each hallow'd sod; 
No sculptur’d monument. was taught to breathe 
His . whom the worm devour’d beneath ; 
palit w, the mighty. ,and the fair, 
death, were und eam ape s there; 
7 not a hil! "d near that spot, 
By one Sishasour'a, or by all forgot ; 
To some watm heart the poorest dust was dear, 
From somekind “5 the meanest claim’@a ye 
And oft the. living. by pfestion led, 
te spicit with their déad,” 
wees o dark eyheees cast a doleful gloom, ~ 
Na blighting 3 yew shed poison o’er the tomb, 
nd red with intermingling flowers, 
The graves look’d beantiful iw sun and ene J 
Green mnyrtles fene'd it, and beyond their 
Ran the clear rill with.ever-murmuring sow 
*Twas not a scene for Grief to nourish care ; 
It breath’d of hope, ard mov’d the heart to prayer! 
” ‘ +? a ao. ; whee 
THE SAINT AND THE DEMON. 
“(From-Blackwood’s Magazine.) ~~’ 
SAINT. 
How eweet is ak state of the blessed inheayen, 
Where their spirits are cleansed, and their sins are 
And a the cares of.this heing are! 
From their bosoms for ever and ever! 
DEMON. 
How dismal and dreary are Topbet’s grim caves, 
And _ A wilt are. the screams.of the suffering 
While Bleratys pendulum over them waves, 
nd repeats in their ears, —never néver ! 
SAINT: 
The beatified spirits and angels of light, 
With ody in their hands, and with robes shining 


eu ascent @ the high throne of tti¢ir ‘God, day and 
"ig inging hymns to the Holy Kfernal, . 


DEMON. 
The ane chests of the eursed, in the place of despair, 


With gobling vile their,dweiling mnst share; 
While the Evil One ae = 


eraeltyt 
, weeping and wailing infernal! 
SAINT. 
With loud hallflijabs our mansidns resound. 
Whena oe comes‘ up’ from the earth’s mortal 
And A lands: ,5F glory that Spirit{is trown'd 
Wiss Wondan tactewvet egies 





DEMON. 
With gnashing of teeth, and one general yell, 
That Siete Stoned the wild eaverns of hell, 
We salute tlie poor wretch who is sentenced to 


dw 
With the rest of our terrible legions! 

SAINT. 

The tomb of the just is.a.beautifel arn, 

Where his canonized bones to their nature return ; 

And eo come far to admire and to mourn. 

Till. they,too,shall reach the blest havens. 

DEMON. 


The grave of the wicked is quiekly forgot, 
Or remember’d, that good.wen may shun the dread 


spot ; 
While, we and unprayed for, his body may ret 
Like a cafeass that's cast to the ravens 


a 
PERMANENT HAPPINESS IN GOD. 
Ou! what are or visions that faney spreads round 


They’re wit - the sunbeams that dance on the 


And what is the aoe. that so closely hath bound as 
To earth and its follies, so dreary, forlorn? 


Oh! whereis 7 pean wretch that repines 


not, 
Nor weeps o’er the woes he is destined to bear? 
And where the luxurious gay one, that find not, 
Enough of the cypress with vernal to wear? 


Can riches with all-the delights they present us, 
Bind up the fond heart that is desolate grown ? 
When death y eee ‘a what kind oeees had 


The peeeanant ot beals i is from heaven slend: : 


And O what cai Love? when hearts are te united. 
And raptures dwell sweet on thé ip a as it breathes, 

Ah yet shall the buddings of Love be all blighted, 
And wither'’é its chauplets.and faded itswneathes. 


For hearts aré not deceivers dre ‘ber, 
Like flies ofa a Fe, bl ae ‘huin’rous oe 

And fickle, and faithless, and steadfast, a r! 
The sport’ of the’ indineut, the slaves of t ie will. 


Oh! {peace pte “son that from. earth’s fading 


Its follies ba a vanities bids an adieu," ! 
Who in Shiloh alorie Bath abiindance of treasures, 
Whose love-is wnfeding, urfbounded, aud true. 


Emberton, Buokss . jie ot BD. 


taf 


“A VISION OF HEAMEN,::. 


OncE with a fearful trembling band, 
I drew aside, the veil, te see . 

The brightneas.of the heavenly land,. 
The glories of eternity. 

But soen-the. vision overcame, 

And terror seiz't mp quaking frame. 


I look’d—I saw—pbut Oh th nad ni 
The bliss, the splendour o ace, 
“The shining host who all unite 
In songs before Jehovah’s -face ! 
A sudden dimness fill’d my eye 
For who could leok on Deity? 


One aight F cau gtt of heaven's high train, 
One glimpsé of my eternal home: 

I heard one soft jot’s strain, 

But all ‘my gt ete were overcome ! 

I fell aghast, my s fled 

Nor durst I sino aaph amin my head! 

The sight, O ne’er shall I forget, 

The song still vibrates in my ear; 
When shall I reach that blest estate; «.. 
When in that glorious.thropg appear? 
Haste, Jesus! fetch my soul away 
Totes wie thee in heaven's pure day! 


Bex. Goven. 
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TO A COTTAGER. 


Tuov hast no cause for sadness. In thy cot, 

‘Thus lowly placed, what gentle cares are thine: 
Ambition’s restless fires consume thee not : 

Few are thy wants; oh, wherefore then repine? 
Seated upon this bench, the morning mi 

Of birds should speak the gladness of thy breast; 
And happy hum of children on thy hearth, 

Should nourish quiet thonghts of bliss possess’d. 
Be thine content: then %power and wealth shall 
The poor are happier far than they can be, [learn 
Who, thirsting still for more, possession Spurn, 
For ever hoping *midst satiety. 

Teach them that he alone enjoys his hours, 

Who draws his sweets likebees from simplest flow’rs. 


a re 
SONNET. 


On! it were glorious from some mountain-cliff 
To gaze along th’ horizon-skirted sea! 

From the high Andes, Alps, or Téneriffe ; 

No matter whence, so sight might wander free : 
For I am wearied with unbroken gase, 

Cooped from all natural objects day by day, 
Till the vast mountains and expansive seas 
Seem framed alone my longings to allay. 

Oh! better not to have pervading mind, 

‘Than ever cramp it thus with lowest things: 
Ob! better far that intelléct were blind, 

Than fate should clip the spirit’s soaring wings: 
For, daily wearied with unvaried rest, 

To toil, to clinib, to gaze unchecked were blest. 





Review.—Sermons Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical, &c. &c. with illustrative Notes and 
Authorities. By the Rev. John Noble 

_ Coleman, M.A. 8vo. pp. 620. Holds- 

_ worth, Hatchard, and Seeley. London. 
1827. 

TiHEsE sermons, ‘sixteen in number, dis- 

play. a bold and fearless spirit, a considera- 

le portion of learning, a mind capable of 
acute investigation, and a talent admirably 
ada to indefatigable research. “Pro- 
fessing to take the sacred scriptures for his 
éxclusive guide, the author dismisses ftom 
his inquiries, the various theories and con- 
flicting of men, though in his notes 
he avails himself of human authorities when- 
ever they concur with his own views, and 
coincide with the conclusions he had pre- 
viously deduced from the sublime source of 
legitimate appeal. In these results he 
places the most unbounded confidence, and 
expresses his conviction with as much 
assurance, as though infallibility had vouch- 
safed to become his guide. Of this fact 
the following paragraph will furnish a most 
convincing proof. 

“The language which the author has 
charaeteri the Trinitarian heresy is the 
mere converse of that, which, if Christ be not God, 
must belong to every Triuitarian... For if Christ 
be not very and eternal God, then all who believe 


in his a be idolaters, because they 
worship as b 


Spirit has expressly declared, that no idolater can 


jnherit the kingdom of heaven. If, on the contrary, | 
as Trinita@rians * ‘ 


|, Christ’ We God, tlien the 
denial of his Divinity must bea damnable heresy 
and pez wee die in this heresy must be excluded 
from alt possibility of salvation. ‘These 


im who -is no God: and the * 





contra- | 


dict systems cannot by any ingenuity be made 
to coalesce. If Christ be not Ged, then no Trini- 
tarian can be saved. if Christ be God} ne anti- 
‘Trinitarian can be saved. The one denomination, 
or the other denomination, must eternally perish.” 
Preface, p. xi,” ; 
From this specimen it may be easily in- 
ferred, that Mr. Coleman marches through 
his volume with the. scalping knife in one 
hand, and the tomahawk in the other, cut- 
ting down all that fall not withip the range 
of his theory, and consigning to perdition 
et doked to on vem.) he hrigs 
himself del to pour out the phials o; 
damnation. Against the church of Rome 
his blunderbuss is laden-with the most fear- 
ful denunciations ; and though he admii 
that “holy men through error. have lived 
and died in her communion,” he calls 
upon all his brother ¢ en and authors, 
to wield against this mother of harlots their 
keenest weapons, and to level upon. her 
their heaviest ary éi 
In turning from .fulminating Lsperi, 
ties to the: author’s ; aor reasony 
ings, on. which. they are founded,, we 
ee ee 6 eel 
force ; ' uitted . 
operate on the mind of the reader without 
the severity with which they. are barbed, 
there can be little doubt that their intrinsic 
energy would have produced a strong con- 


viction of the truths they were intended to 
enforce... But unhappily we. suspect in 
many instances their e will be neutral- 


» we 
should always be prepared for the aid which 
dogmas and anathemas’ ear supply.. For 
ie 4 ony .is too ee to be over- 
. no t . is 
necessary to perceive the effects pe eth 
a procedure will produce. In the present 
case, however, where the ings are too 
owerful to.ask an alms of such,con i- 
le auxiliaries, we find ourselves at. a loss 
why Mr. Coleman should have resorted to 
such an unexpected measure, a 
That Mr. Coleman’s sentiments _ are 
what. are generally called eyangelically 
orthodox, all who. read his discourses must 
allow, They are carried even to.an extreme, 
and sometimes placed on the highest pin- 
nacle of observation. At times they are so 
elevated, that he seems to tremble for their - 
fate. Aware of the slender point on which 
stand, he dreads the approach of un- 


i owed visitors, and ons ae language 
of interdiction. a + Loew 
sppreprtacaly wlaed 205 tate pat hlont eal 
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who emphatically claims onr deepest commisera- 
tion, it isthe man who wrests to his own damna- 
tion the doctrines of grace.” p. 130. 


The subsequent pages abound with 
similar expressions, to the propriety of 
which we most heartily subscribe. Our 
subject of complaint is, that his doctrines 
should have been carried to such an out- 
rageous sublimity, as to render such con- 
struction of language necessary. We 
ought not, however, to forget that something 
like anathema: has long been employed to 
mount guard on the more vulnerable parts 
of every creed. 

But notwithstanding the occasions which 
have called forth the preceding remarks, 
we readily admit this volume to include no 
small portion of intrinsic merit. The 
author takes his stand on the frontiers of 
orthodoxy, which he well knows how to 
defend ; and throughout this volume he has 
agitated and fairly discussed many of the 
more im t articles that form the out- 
ue and head-lands of the Christian faith. 

t is a work that may be read with much 
advantage, not only by the youthful ‘student, 
but even by many who are called “* masters 
in Israel,” yet never travel in these arduous 
paths. Among its more distinguished 
characteristics, masculine argument, ener- 

tic reasoning, an extensive range of 
ought, and frequent appeals to scripture, 
hold an exalted rank; yet we cannot but 
regret that the following passage, ‘‘ Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind,” should not 
have found a place among the author’s 


eee ? 
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Review.—A Refutation of certain Cal- 
vinistic Principles advocated by the 
Rev. John Paul, in his late Reply to 
the Sermons of Dr. Bruce ; in four 
Letters addressed to a Friend with an 
A ir. Samuel Tucker. pp. 

[Peet irs. Belfet. 1826. 


Tuis | and closely printed hlet 
has a conneovenstil : Prand dronghout 
the whole, it supports the — on 
its — icts. It enters on the 
old = beaten track of disputation between 
Calvinism ‘and Arminianism, in which the 
polemics of former days arrogated to them- 
selves the exclusive rights of infallibility, 
while they disclaimed the title, and with 
angry zeal mutually accused each other of 
heresy, and without remorse each consigned 
his op t to eternal perdition. Hap. 
pily, days of ferocious conflict are im 
a measure passed away; and although 
here and there the ghost of this departed 
spirit may occasionally appear, yet we 








erences bd 


breathe a more temperate atmosphere, less 
obscured by in tn ha dened. te 
intellectual horizon in former years. 

The Rev. Mr. Paul professes himself to 
be a zealous Calvinist, and, as such, he 
hurls the missiles which the former defenders 
of that system had provided for him, 5 ony 
the Rev. Dr. Bruce with an unsparing . 
On this ground Mr. Tucker comes forward, 
and, entering the lists, pursues Mr, Paul 
“through bog and brake,” receiving his 
lances on a shield less vulnerable than that 
of Achilles, and hurling his javelin when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself of turn- 
ing defensive into offensive war. 

In looking through these we find 
nearly every leading article of the Arminian 
and Calvinistic controversy, brought under 
review by the contending ies; and 
it is but fair to state, that Mr. Tucker, 
instead of furnishing garbled extracts 
from the book of his opponent, has given 
full quotations containing both the proposi- 
tions of Mr. Paul, and the ents by 
which they are defended. ese argu. 
ments he meets with as much fairness as he 
states them ; and we learn from the acute- 
ness and vigour of his — that he is 
well acquainted with the hinges on which 
the controversy turns, and is not more dex- 
terous in extricating himself from difficul- 
ties, than in placing his antagonist on the 
horns of his dilemmas. Mr. Paul has 
found in him-a formidable opponent, whose 
forces besiege his citadel, and, assailing his 
fortifications with skill and intrepidity, 
make breaches in places that were not sus- 
pected to be vulnerable. 

We had marked several passages for in- 
sertion, as evidences to the truth of what we 
have advanced, but other claimants demand 
the room they would occupy, and con- 
strain us to desist ; especially, as it is only 
to a select portion of our readers that the 
controversy will prove interesting. To such 
as these, we strongly recommend the 
publication before us, as containing much 
energy of thought, great clearness of ex- 
ag ow and strength of reasoning, which 

r. Paul will find it more easy to treat 
with contempt, than fairly to refute. 


ee 


Review.—The Substance of An Ange 
ment to prove the Truth of the Bible, 


drawn from the Harmony and Fitness 


By David M‘Ni 


its Subjects. 
Stephens. London. 


8vo. pp. 162. 
1827. 
Ir cannot be denied, that in the title of 
the little volame before us, there is a degree 
of ambiguity, which, while it invites the 
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few to an investigation of its pages, will 
prove ive to the many, who want 
allurements to induce them to read. We 
are not told whether “the harmony and 
fitness of its subjects,” arise from a general 
and comprehensive comparison of the 
topics investigated and the truths inculcat- 
ed in the Bible, or from their adaptation 
to the condition and requirements of man. 
This obscurity, however, in a great mea- 
sure disappears a3 we proceed to examine 
the work, for we find the whole encircled 
in its wide embrace. ; 

Comparing with each other the various 
arts of which the Bible is composed, we 
iscover in them a harmony of system, on 

a grand and extended scale, which the 
most exalted intellect could never have 
invented, and which the most prolific fancy, 
with this example before it, is unable to 
rival. To the condition of man its adap- 
tations are not less striking. It points out 
the exalted and unfading glories which 
human nature is restlessly and blindly 
struggling to attain, amidst its wild and 
visionary researches after happiness, and 
traces with an unerring hand, the path 
which ‘can alone conduct the moral tra- 
veller to imperishable felicity. It de- 
lineates, with the minutest accuracy, the 
various tuins and windings of the human 
heart; lays open the source of our moral 
disease, and provides a remedy that is of 
universal and sovereign efficacy. In 
these respects, and in many others, it 
stands unrivalled among the various systems 
of ethics, with which mankind in all ages 
have been both deluded and amused. 

Seizing on these prominent and leading 

characteristics, Mr. M*‘Nicoll has with 
much ingenuity framed a genera] argument, 
which he submits to the consideration of 
infidelity; the —— of which is, that 
“godliness is p le unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.” In the support 
of this general proposition, he appeals to 
the three following tests: experience, com- 
mon sense, and rational or moral calcula- 
tion, and infers that wherever these concur, 
they establish a a relation of truth or of 
utility. ing his examination, he finds 
this happy concurrence in the Bible, 
whenever its doctrines and precepts are 
po mee: Pe compel and from this uni- 
form combination he infers the authenticity 
of the sacred volume. 


“*The Hore Pauline of Dr. Paley,” Mr. 
MNicoll observes,‘is a branch of the same sort 
of reasoning, and had he conceived and executed 
the design of harmonizing things, as well as 
words, and of extending his. inquiries to the 
seriptures in general, his comprehensive and 





one of rn} = ‘seals waa \avdiaeeabe 
arguments for the trath of the Bible, that ever 
appeared from the pen of an uninspired advo- 
cate,’ "—p. 154, 

In the hands of Mr. M‘Nicoll, the ar- 
gument, so far as it is prosecuted, is la- 
boured with great acuteness, and, in its 
final result, is crowned with a correspon- 
dent success. It is, however, what he 
justly allows, little more than “‘ the germ of 
this kind of argumentation,” capable of 
being extended to a length that is almost 
indefinite. To the investigation which he 
has undertaken, the author has shewn 
himself fully competent; and from the 
favourable reception which his present 
volume can hardly fail to ensure, he may 
hereafter be led to pursue the subject 
through fields and regions of inquiry, into 
which he has not yet presumed to enter. - 

It must not, however, be dissembled, 
that against this mode of reasoning there is 
an obstacle whieh he will always find for- 
midable. The argument in the aggregate 
will be protracted in proportion as it is 
extended to gather energy; and this pro- 
traction, throwing the final conclusion at a 
greater distance, will, by demanding the 
patience of the reader, tend to diminish its 
efficacy by the means adopted to give it 
greater force. In addition to this, prolixity 
rarely fails to involve obscurity, and when 
these combine, the reader becoming some- 
what bewildered, is tempted to relinquish 
his pursuit, in a kind of demi-despond: ‘ 
though by so doing he will deprive himself of 
the ultimate conclusion which was to reward 
him for all his research. — 

To obviate these inconveniences, the 
only method that appears to us is, to 
classify the various subjects, and to draw 
conclusions from each separate branch, 
Then finally, to collect these minor conclu- 
sions, and combining them in one 
grand conclusion, to draw the general 
result of the whole inquiry in one view. 
This, in some measure, is already done in 
the work before us, but not, we think, with 
that prominent distinctness of which the 

ject is susceptible, and of which the 
author’s talents are highly capable; and 
we ne ay toe in a larger work will 
be ren indispensably necessary. 

So far as the aatinoe hes advanced, he 
has succeeded in an admirable 
ner, and merited the gratitude of 
Christian world. Much, however, 

i should 
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Revrew.—The Suttées’ Cry to Britain, 
&c. on the Burning of Hindoo ries 
“pp. 82 * By: J: Peggs. Seeley and 
yn Lond. 1827. 
Iw our Nutnber for May, col. 490, a com- 
munication by'thé author of this pamphlet 
was inserted, on ‘the important subject of 
which it ‘treats: ‘Mr. Peggs having been 
in India‘as a missionary at Cuttack, Orissa, 
witnessed a Suttce, made himself ac- 
ainted with’ the ‘legislative authorities, 
deat are presumed to command or sanction 
this rite’ ahd also noticed the manner in 
which this detestable sacrifice is viewed by 
the tidtives, might very naturally be ex- 
to’furnish séme interesting observa- 
tions on this momentous topic. “Such at 
Teast were ‘the impressions under which 
we opened the’ pages of this publication ; 
and. it is-but fair to state, that the perusal 
has’ not ‘disappointed our hopes. Of its 
o- and import the reader will be able 
to form some idea from the following 
syllabus of its contents : 
_“ Seetion I.. Remarks on the horrid nature of 
te practice of burping Hindoo widows, and on 
e causes that tend to prevent i's suppression, 
Or oceasion its perpetration. Section If, The 
erael vite, of Suttee_ not enjoined by the most 
authoritative of, the Hindoo legislators, and op- 
to their views of eminent virtue. Force 
absolutely forbidden, yet generally emploved. 
Section IIT.. Further illustration of the» 
position. Section IV. Review of a_pampblet on 
the burning of widows, written in Bengalee, by 
4 pundit. Section V. The present partial inter- 
ference of the British government promotes the 
increase, celebrity, and supposed legality of 
Suttees. Section VI. Testimonies to contirm the 
Sieesict and safety of the suppression of Suttees. 
jon VII. A collection of European and native 
testimony to the position that the Suttee is not 
absolately enjoined by the Hindoo shastras; and 
hence should be suppressed.” 
Into the various articles specified in the 
above syllabus, Mr. Peggs enters » with 
irit and ability; and we feel persuaded, 
when what he has written shall become 
generally known, it will not fail to awaken 
public sympathy in the behalf of those 
Victims of priestcraft, idolatry, and persecu- 
tion, who now seem destined to perish in 
the flames. It is with sincere pleasure we 
Téarn that the case has been. introduced to 
the notice of the British legislature, sup- 
ported’ by many respectable. petitions, to 
put an end to a practice at whieh humanity 
revolts. For some time their voice may 
not be sufficiently powerful to be heard ; 
but jet the number of petitions increase, in 
which the British nation shall express its 
abhorrence, and the period cannot be 
remote when this reproach of human nature 
will. be known only inthe pages of history, 
n which posterity will look back with aston- 
ishment, uncertain if fact or fable has been 
recorded. 





Review.—A solemn Appeal to the Com- 
mon Sense of England, against the 
Principles of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, and his associates. By A 
Lay Protestant. pp. 64. Stephens. 
London. 1827. 


We hardly know whether this pamphlet 
ought to be classed among the ‘political or 
the theological productions of the day... It 
seems to occupy a middle station, par- 
taking .of both characters, without being 
decidedly either. It-is. not, however, 
difficult to discover that the theological 
bearings of these points are uppermost ia 
the .author’s views. His eye.is turned 
towards Catholic emancipation, the ac- 
complishment of. which he. anticipates 
with some gloomy presages; and...this 
solemn appeal to the common sense of 
England is made,-to put the inhabitants 
on their guard, that the evils may be 
averted, which to hima formidable 
as they are. ominous. -Under these and 
similar impressions he scrutinizes the public 
opinions ard conduct of the right hon. 
George Canning, respecting the Catholie 
question, .from commencement of his 
political career, to his ascending the chair 
of .state, on which he has lately taken his 


During ‘this hunting expedition, the 
author has found many ions in- his 
various speeches. which. will ire no 
small. degree. of skill to reconcile with 
one another. These he has :plaeed bythe 
side of.each other in contrasted columns, 
and from the whole has. inferred, that .of 
late years the right hon. gentleman’s. sen- 
timents on the above question have under- 
gone a gradual change, in behalf of prin- 

i avowedly hestile to Protestantism, 

which. has much to fear from this un- 
favourable partiality, associated. with the 
power that he has so recently.acquired: 

Under. the -full influence of ‘these. im. 
pressions, the “Lay Protestant”. is feei- 
ingly alive to everything that appears 


connected, but. remotely, with. the 
subject. of his op one ‘Hence, -on 
some occasions, his .language. is severe, 
and even » against certain indi- 


viduals ; on others, his conclusions are 
carried to an extreme, which probably, 
in the estimation of many, the premiges 
will not fairly warrant. .These observa- 
tions the following passages will partially 
illustrate. > 
Whe iy bays dong bay that the ropl. th 

r 

epi t Ope nde 


We may be mistaken: God grant we may. ° 
preserve us, now this party has once come inte 
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wer. God preserve us at this awful moment, 

when our Protestant church is about to be assailed 
by the combined vengeance of Whigs, Liberals, and 
Radicals.”—p. 56. 
- But, notwithstanding these forebodings 
may have been carried to an undue length, 
we cannot e ourselves that the 
author’s fears are altogether unfounded, 
as to the favourable aspect with which the 
new administration looks towards Popery. 
On this point, many of his observations 
are strikingly just ; and the spirited manner 
in which he has written may place those 
on the alert, who dread the experiment of 
opening a door to the path which may 
render papal ascendancy even possible. 
Full of this conviction, we heartily concur 
in the following observations, which 
conclude the author’s pamphlet, and which 
shall terminate our review. 

“With respect to our own country, we are for- 
bid to fear. It is now darkened awhile with over- 
hanging clouds, which, howeyer, will soon pass 
away, and the bright sunshine of real prosperity, 
the benignant smile of Providence, beam upon our 
agitated island, and light up in every heart peace 
and gladness. We shall not want a Protestant 
king to reign over a Protestant people,—we shall 
not despair of seeing him surrounded by counsellors 
sendnen | with grace, wisdom, and understanding.’ 
Nil desperandum, auspice Deo, Let us not then 
tremble for the safety of Protestantism. There 
standeth OnE among us, whom the world knoweth 
not, and who will continue to us his unseen minis- 
try, and protect us with the shield of his power, to 
the end of the world. We cannot, we say, we dare 
not fear for the cause of Protestantism. Though’ 
in tais ‘day of trouble, and of rebuke, and blas- 
— it be assailed on one side by the heavy 

gions of Rome, and on the other by the artillery. 
of infidelity, yet, ‘fear not; they that be with us, 
are more than they which be with them.’ Could’ 
our eyes penetrate, 2 moment, the thick veil of 
sense, we should see that our mountain is filled 
with horses and chariots of fire ;—we should not 
hesitate te bow with grateful adoration before the 
High and Holy One that inhabiteth the pen of 
pon and who hath the destinies of England 
safe in his keeping.”—p. 63, 64. 


a 


Revrew.—Original Sacred Poems, or 
Middle-Watch Reflections. 
Naval er. 12mo. pp. 170. 
ley and Davis. London. 1827. 


Tuts is not a volume of any high preten- 
sions. It is the production of an author, 
who, from the tender age of seven years, 
has been “ nursed on the wave, and cradled 
in the storm.” With much simplicity it is 
dedicated to lord Gambier, and the preface 
every way corresponds with the dedication. 
The subjects, about fifty in number, are 
exclusively of a religious character, thrown 
into various kinds of metre, and rendered 
attractive by that amiable spirit of sincerity 
which dictated to the muse. As poetry, 
they contain nothing remarkable. Good 
sound sense may be found in every part, 
and it would be no difficult task to select 
103.—voL, rx. 
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lines that might. merit attention by their 
smoothness and harmony ; but, in general, 
simplicity forms their distinguishing charac- 
teristic. Under these cireumstances we do 
not look for those exalted flights of fancy, 
which infuse their fascinating charms into 
metrical composition. ? 
en ae 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Protestant Objections against the 
Romish Doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
by J. Chettie, (Beilby and Knotts, Bir- 
mingham,) is a spirited and. pointed pam- 
phlet. Its force is directed against the 
doctrine of transubstantiation; and when 
its advocates have fairly answered all the 
objections that it contains, the parent of 
snfaliblity will enjoy a greater triumph than 
she has ever been able to boast since the 
days of the Reformation. ' 

2. An Examination of the Rev. Thomas 
Tysan’s Pamphlet . entitled Via Directa, 
with a few Remarks on the Rev. J. A. 
Mason’s Shaver, by A. G. Jewitt, (Ker- 
shaw, London,) bears a strong resemblance 
to the~ ing. Popery, it seems, in 
the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, is 
striving hard for supremacy, com- 
passes coal-works and iron-foundries to 
maké prosel We are not astonished 
at some of miracles which the church 
of Rome pretends to work, but that men 
of sense, whose minds have enjoyed. the 
light of Protestantism, should be captivated 
with her dogmas, which contradict scrip- 
ture and insult common sense, is a phe- 
nomenon for which we cannot account. 
This pamphlet notices several « of her 
absurd-pretensions, and justly exposes her 
arrogance to contempt. Should she gain 
an ascendancy in this country, Mr. Jewitt 
may expect’ a warm recompense for what 
he has written. : ony 

3. Folly’s Advocate, or the Dancing 
Master in search of Pupils, (Simpkin 
and Marshall, London,) is more humorous 
in its title, than in its execution. It comes 
before us in the form of a dialogue between: 
Mons. Fribble and Mrs. Prudence, b 
each of whom the character is well pone Sg 
and, ‘as may naturally be expected, it ter- 
minates — Se triumph of pru- 
dence over fashion. This pam though 
small, is worthy the attention of every 


parent. 

4. Rules and Regulations of the Social 
Order Benefit Society, establi 
Watchet, are contained in a pamphlet 
that has lately fallen into our hands. It 
embodies’ many excellent inciples, 
which, if followed up in practice, will be 

2uU 
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found highly beneficial to the members. 
kk provides for sickness,-age, and funerals 
in a rational manner, and secures the 
regular transaction of the business of the 
institution, without the assistance of the 
alehouse. These rules will be found 
worthy of very general adoption. 

5. The Closet Manual, (Stephens, 
City Road, London,) contains a summary 
of many excellent principles, strongly re- 
commended in the word of God and 
cleatly sanctioned by it. It is concise, but 
important. : 

6. No. 23. Anti-Slavery Monthly 
Reporter, presents to our view, like all 
its rs, slavery in its own naked 
deformity. Oh, when will avarice and 
injustice listen to the voice of humanity, 
and attend to the groans of agonizing 
nature! When will this greatest curse of 
our cease to cry to heaven for ven- 


ws t of the Port of London 
Bethel Union Society, farnishes a pleasing 
view of that institution. Multitudes of 
sailors since its establishment have attended 
public worship, who formerly spent their 
time im something worse than’ indolence. 
In the hearts and conduct of numbers, a 
visible change has. been wrought. The 
floating chapel has been rendered a Bless- 
ing to many souls. 

8. Fhe Minister’s Anriety that his Peo- 
ple should profit by his Ministration, by 
Thomas Wallace Grantham, (R. Baynes, 
London,) is a discourse that gives some 
excellent advice as to the manner in which 
hearers should attend to the truths delivered. 
‘Throughout the whole, it shews the author’s 
design and earnest desire to do good. 

9. The Divinity and Offices of the 
Holy Spirit, c. a Discourse, by Robert 
Newstead, (Kershaw, London,) places the 
divine agency in a very proper, because 
commanding light, teaching us to infer that 
without his aid we can do nothing as we 
ought. It contains wholesome doctrine, 
leading to close examination, to self-renun- 
ciation, to constant reliance on God for 
supernatural assistance, and to practical 


godliness. 

10. A Narrative of the Loss of the 
Maria Mail Boat, and the Shipwreck of 
several Wesleyan Missionaries at the Island 
of Antigua, (Unwin, Cornhill, London,) 
is an 


11. Hymns for Fnfant Schools, &c., by 
Mrs. Gilbert, late Ann Taylor, (Holds- 


erere ° 


| ber of that Institution, ( 





worth, London,) will be perused with plea- 
sure by every youthful mind, and we doubt 
not with much profit by many. The name. 
of this lady is of itself a strong recommen- 
dation of every production to which it is 
prefixed. ‘ 
12. The Second Annual Report of the 
Society for promoting Christian Instruc. 
tion in n and its Vicinity, (Teulon, 
Earle-street, London,) shews that this insti- 
tution, though of short continuance, is both 
active and extensive in its operations. The 
design of the society is, to promote the 
observance of the Sabbath, to establish prayer 
meetings and Sunday schools, to circulate 
religious tracts, and regularly to visit fami- 
lies that require instruction. For this end, 
districts have been allotted to certain asso- 
ciations, whose active co-operations gcc 
highly important, from the manner in which 
God has Bey pleased to bless their endea~ 
vours to do good. 
13, A Lecture delivered at the Wesleyan 
Chapel, King-street, Bristol, by George 
Cubitt, (Kershaw, London,) directs our at- 
tention to the evidence of the Christian 
miracles in favour of the Christian religion. 
Mr. Cubitt has a logical head and a Chris- 
tian heart, of which the lecture before us 
furnishes convincing evidence. His pro- 
itions are fairly laid down, and fully 
established. Having done this, he takes 
care not to defeat his own purposes, by 
attempting to infer what may at best appear 
doubtful, and thus sinking bis premises by 
loading them with illegitimate conclusions. 
14. Remarks upon the recent Accusa- 
tions against the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, by a Lay Mem- 
Seeley" & Son, 
London,) is a pamphlet which repels nearly 
every charge of importance that has been 
brought against the managers of this insti- 
tution, In this publication the-same facts 
assume a very different aspect from that 
which in hostile publications they have 
been compelled to wear. The integrity of 
the managers is unimpeachable. Local 


| eireumstances have dictated the measures 
that have been adopted 


; and it may be 
more than doubtful if those who are so 
lavish in their censures, had been placed itr 
the same situations, whether they would 
have conducted the affairs of the society it 
a manner less liable to reprehension. 


15. Advice to Governesses, (Hatchard 
and Son, London,) was much wanted ; and 
if it were extended to the mothers of the 
young ladies who furnish governesses with 
employment, the latter would escape many 
a@ mortification arising from unmerited cen- 
sure. The situation of a governess, a& 
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described in this little volume, is far from 
being enviable. It is splendid servitude, 
subject to mortifications from superiors, to 
enyy from inferiors, to be beneath the 
former, above the latter, and almost ex- 
cluded from society. The remarks, how- 
ever, are strictly just, and were the impor- 
tance of the station duly considered, we 
should not find so many candidates for this 
painful pre-eminence. 
——_@—— 
ON COUNTY ASYLUMS. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Srr.—About ten years ago, I received a 
challenge from a very respectable magis- 
trate, to discuss publicly the merits of 
County Asylums 2 the Insane ; a ae 
I . After publishing two 
taeoia the Monthly teapiiens the gentle- 
man very candidly confessed that he knew 
nothing of the subject; that he and his 
colleagues had simply acted upon the 
county asylum law, as it lay before them ; 
presuming, no doubt, that it was founded 
in legislative wisdom, and the purest sug- 
gestions of humanity. If that gentleman 
still retains the candour he so clearly ex- 

ressed ten years ago, he will, I have no 

ar, be ready to acknowledge that the 
pauper lunatics in his district have cost 
‘more to their respective parishes, that they 
have not upon the whole been more com- 
fortable, and that a less proportion have 
perfectly recovered, than before the establish- 
ment of his so-much-boasted institution, 
the county asylum. 

No one will, I must suppose, offer to 
impugn the motives of the able statesman 
who brought forward the county asylum 
‘law; but that it was not founded in abso- 
tute wisdom, is, I think, palpable: for in 
‘any public measure relating tothe direful 
malady of insanity, recovery from it should 
be made a leading object; and if in this 
daw the best means of cure were not entirely 
lost. sight of, they were assuredly made a 
‘secondary object; and it might appear 
that the leading imtention of this great and 
expensive legislative measure was, to sweep 
out of sight all dangerous idiots, criminal 
lunatics, and pauper lunatics, and safely 
confine them in large prisons, “ where hope 
-never comes ;” and that while the ostensible 
dntention was, the safety and-comforts of 
the per diseased, in fact, the object 
was the safety and comforts of those not 
afflicted. Still it must be laudable to find 
<saesptnnaty ata ee for those who are 
or ; great impropriety 
of the measure is, the pretending to the best 
smeans of curing mental diseases, and even 





the monopolizing the means of cure in the 
most numerous class of the community. 
While I contend that hospitals, rly 
constituted for the purpose, may asin the 
most speedy and certain means of cure fot 
insanity; the thing is impossible in a large 
prison, the greater part of the inmates bei 
dangerous idiots, criminal lunatics, 
incurable pauper lunatics. Some, it is true, 
will recover in these receptacles of wo, for 
some will recover under any treatment, 
however p and it is upon the 
Fre ion of recoveries that we are. to look. 
er the best, the recoveries will be in 
the proportion of nine out of ten of all 
cases, and those recovered, scarcely at all 
liable to relapse; while under the very 
worst treatment, four or five out of ten may 
recover, but all will be liable to , 
And Ido not admit, that, under the 
treatment, even any will remain as incura~ 
ble and one bodily health, a burden 
to society themselves; the failures ia 
the attempt to cure under the best treat- 
ment, will be confined to those who sink 
under bodily disease, or remain only for 
a short time under their afflictions: It is 
required for the best chance of recovery, 
that the proper medical and moral means 
should be commenced during the incipient 
or recent state of the complaint ; but the 
county asylum law, by preventing private 
medical practice, aetually prevents the 
early, and often the timely, means of cure, 
for there is necessarily considerable delay in 
having g patient of this description sent to 
the county asylum ; indeed the law itself is 


ment of lunatics in private asylums; and is 
it any beiter under the servants in publie 
asylums? I should think, generally speak~ 
ing, much worse,—though I do know where 
it is very good in the latter. if the 


keepers of private asylums neglect their 
duty, the patients can be ily removed ; 
if ill used in public asylums, redress is sure 
to be slow and uncertain. 


be regretted, that, in this parti 


world.—Spain, Naples, New-York, New- 
meager and : — be eer ae can 
' “public sal eicoaa: 
caabtateed tue rational principles for the 
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cure of the disease, as well as for the com- 
fort.of the patients while under process 
of cure. 

I have been led into a repetition of what 
I have often said before, by the informa- 
tion that the most populous county in 
England, and we must suppose the most 
intelligent and _ intell , is about to 
establish the largest county asylum in the 
kingdom, under a system totally, as I be- 
lieve, adverse to the suggestions of reason 
and humanity: a system under which a 
much less proportion of the insane will 
recover, than recover at this time; while 
the ‘path is open of restoring nearly all of 
that ‘class of the people over which it will 
have the full command. 
~ I have written many private letters on 
the subject of a county asylum in Middle- 
sex, but have not had the honour of a sin- 
gle answer—and I am told that the inser- 
tion of a public letter in one of the London 
Newspapers, will cost me at least three 
guineas,—and double that sum in some 
others. So much for free discussion, upon 
a subject inwhich the unfortunate of the 
land are much interested. 

T. BakeweLt, 


May 8th. ing Vale, near Stone, 
1827. Staffordshire, , 
‘ ; test 


THE STEPNEY BARBER. 
Mr. Epiror, 

S1r,—During the spring and summer 
months of 1797, when taking my accus- 
tomed morning walk, I occasionally passed 
through the venerable church-yard of Ste 
ney ; and, sometimes, sauntered among the 
tombs which surround the sacred ‘edifice, 
to read the inscriptions, which furnished 
topics of conversation when I joined my 
wife and sister at the breakfast table. 
Hence, the epitaphs, reflections, and cha- 
racters, which many,of the tombstones pre- 
sented, afforded food for the mind, while 
the table gratified us with support for the 
body. -But among the variety thus intro- 
duced to our notice, there was none that 
gave us more entertainment than the freak- 
ish life of the ill-starr’d Mr. William Sim 
son, yclep’d, by my sister-in-law, “ the 
Barber of Stepney,” long since laid in his 
mother earth. If the narrative can give a 
moment’s gratification to your readers, it is 
very much at your service.— Yours, &c. 


“ William Simpson was the only offspri 
of a well-gifted Rcotch dissenter, a wed 
maker, of the same name, whose progeni- 
tors had ‘long maintained a_ respectable 
character in the beautiful and romantic vil- 





lage of Dunkeld. His figure was portly, 
but lank. He had a long visage, and 
minent forehead ; indeed, it would have 
difficult to say, by the facial line, or 
the cast of his features, to which variety-of 
the human species he belonged. He had 
not the protuberant cheek-bone of. our 
northern countrymen; and there was a 
naiveté in his countenance, with which one 
could not resist being -pleased. ; 
“T have known him make a great 
in acholeric gentleman’s chin ofa morning, 
by mishap, and consequently, sdbject him- 
self to some fulminating remarks, brewed 
by the bilious effervescence of the past 
night ; yet still, by his amiability of man- 
ners and discourse, in a few moments he 


would elicit a smile from his customer, and 


bring out some mutually entertaining sto- 
ries and remarks. He had been favoured 
with a good education, and, like many of 
his fellow-tradesmen, he was particularly 
fond of reading. His chief delight was in 
Fielding’s Tom Jones, arid Roderick Ran- 
dom ; and in these novels, in the characters 
of Partridge and Strap, he discovered two 
of the greatest ornaments-of the profession, 
of which any age could boast. But though 
he had not in himself the marked enter- 
prising spirit, and masterly contrivance of 
mind, with which these two knights of the 
razor and block were blessed, he neverthe- 
less was conscious and proud of his own 
intellectual endowments, which were cer- 
tainly more than many of his fellow crafts- 
men of the day ° 
“ He had a famous hand at writing peti- 
tions for the poor, and almost every window 
in the village exhibited to view, specimens 
of his ornamental penmanship,—such as, 
“ New-laid eggs,” ‘ Lodgings to let,” 
“* New-milk from the cow every moming,” 
and “ The tooth-ach cured without pain or 
drawing.” How this miraculous cure was 
effected I could never learn, but such a 
notice is still to be seen, stuck above a room 
in the adjacent village of New Bromley. 
“Simpson had been from his infancy 
devoted to his present pursuit; and many 
were the conceited craniums and empty 
of noblemen and tlemen, as he 
said, which he had handled and surveyed. 
He could have twigged a nose with more 
grace or elegance than the greatest quarrel- 


‘picker of the day, for innumerable, almost, 


were the Roman, Grecian, flat, pug, 
snuffy, and flabby, organs of smell, with 
which his digits had come in contact, in 
the prosecution of his vocation. Nor was 
he a lover, to excess, of filthy lucre, for he 
was wont to tell me, whenever our conver- 
sations took that turn, that he would not 
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exchange - contentment and a penny, for a icting news i destroyed all 
world of gold and silver. Besides, his-per- | the nerve of Mr. William Simpson. He 
forming the functions of his upon some | reeled, and fell like aa SS my feet, 
chins fora halfpenny, and contracting with | leaving my face half shaved, and the other 
others for a week, strongly con- | half covered with soap suds and blood, 
firmed my belief in what he said; in addi- | while the surgeon of the village, after near} 
tion to which he was a charitable man, for I | an hour’s exercise of his profession, by 
never saw a beggar were his door, phiebowomy, igati and anointing, 
and withdraw without ‘ rought him only half to life again. _. 
“As politics ran high about this time, “ From that he never recovered the 
occasioned by the agitations of the French | shock. Instead of the he was wont 


nation, he delighted in obtaining and talking 
about the news of the day. I have some- 
times heard him warmly protesting, after a 
calm night’s rest, before he had broke his 
fast, and when all nervous irritation was 
considerably subdued, that sooner than the 
hamlet of Stepney should become a colony 
of the French nation, in the event of Buona- 

e’s threatened invasion proving success- 

1, he would muster a regiment of able- 
bodied men himself, and fortify the church- 
yard for a garrison: his courage, however, 
was never put to the test, nor were his 
schemes ever carried into effect. 

“ About the month of June, however, in 
the afore-mentioned year, poor Simpson’s 
earthly grandeur and felicity came to a 
crisis ; for he was not destitute of the finer 
human passions; and an affection for a 
neighbouring milkmaid, plump and rosy, 
cheerful and bewitching, had been for 
months past daily making deeper, and 
deeper progress on his mind. e had 
joked with her, loved her, and wooed her ; 
and she, in return, had not rejected or 
despised his addresses; so that each suc- 
ceeding day he was “ screwing his courage 
to the sticking place,” resolving to make her 
an overture, and constitute her the queen of 
his household goods. But wo, for the sake 
of Mr. William Simpson, to the remem- 
brance of the tenth of June! The truth of 
the proverb, that “ delays are dangerous,” 
was this day sadly realized in his fate. 

.. “ At a quarter before eight o’clock a. Mm. 
while I sat under the operation of his hand 
and razor, Jacob, the pot-boy, from the 
World’s End tea-gardens, burst the door 
open, exclaiming, “ Mr. Simpson! Mr. 
Simpson! Nancy has fled the village since 
last night, wit. Jobson, the travelling post- 
man!” Guess the effect produced by this 
sudden and appalling intelligence. My 
chin sustained a deep wound from the uten- 
sil in the quivering hand of the operator, of 
which it bears the mark to this day ; and I 
never look at myself in the glass, without a 
pleasing, yet melancholy recollection of the 
eccentricities and hard fate of the “ barber 
of Stepney.” ~ 

# “ It is scarcely necessary to-say, that this 





¢ : profession, 
of his habits. I have often, 
after this catastrophe, found him in bed at 
a time of day when he formerly had been 
four hours a-stirring. His presence of mind 
also gradually forsook him, and the healthy 
hue of his countenance fled. At last, pale 
consumption brought him to the ‘ dark- 
hosom’d tomb ;’ nor was ever any thing 
more heard of his Nancy.” ° 


———~-—- 
GLEANINGS, 


British Society for promoting the Religious Prin- 
ciples of the Reformation.—In our last number, 
col, 586, we gave some account of the formation 
and principles of this society. Since that time 
we have been favoured with the general plan of 
their proceedings, from which we extract the 
following as the leading objects :— 

I. To enable Clergymen, and others engaged 
in promoting the Reformation in Ireland, to 
purchase such quantities of Bibles, Testaments, 
and Tracts, as the increasing wants of their 
respective parishes and districts may require. 

II. To supply individuals and associations with 
the means of cireulating such instruction and 
information as may best meet the present cir- 
cumstances of Ireland. : 

Ill. To enable the friends of the Reformation 
to defray the expenses incurred by meetings for 
religious discussion, and by the publication of 
their proceedings, for which no Society at pre- 
sent provides, 

IV. To collect and circulate —- intelli- 
gence respecting the progress of the Reformation. 

V. To yeomete such modes of instraction as 
are best suited to the condition of the lower 
orders of the Roman Catholics throughout the 
empire. ‘ 

Wesleyan Methodist Academy.—A plan has 
lately been submitted to the respectable mem- 
bers ofthis religious bedy, for forming an aca- 
demy on an extended basis, for the education 
of their children, on =— somewhat similar 
to the schools at Kingswood and Woodhouse 
Grove, in whieh the children of the preachers 
receive instruction. It is proposed that a sum of 
£100,000 shall be raised on shares of £100 each ; 
that a suitable building shall be erected within 
a few miles of the metropolis, for the purpose; 
that the management shall be entirely under the 
directioon of members of the Wesleyan Society, 
preachers and others; that the selection of 
teachers shall rest with the committee ; that the 
boys and girls shall have no intercourse with 
each other; and, that until 500 shares are sub- 
scribed, no expenditure shall take place. If this 
plan can be carried into effect, we conceive that it 
will prove highly advan s to the members 
of this increasing body of Christians. At present 
the plan is in its infancy, and will, no doubt, be 
subject to such revisions, as the parties interested 
in its welfare, may suggest. By an application, 
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letters, post paid, to Mr. John Kuight, 78, Tooley- 
street, London, further particalars, and a pro- 
spectus of the design, may be obtained. 

New Zealand.—On the afternoon of Friday, 
"Feb. 9, 1827, the whaler Sisters, Captain Robert 
Dubre, arrived at Sidney, from New Zealand, 
whieh she left on the 28th of January preceding. 
By this vessel an account was brought that the 

esleyan Mission Station had been plundered of 
all its vatuables, and the Missionaries and families 
compelled to flee from Whangarooa for their 
Vives. The Reverend Mr. Turner, and Mrs. 
Turner, and three children, together with the 
f Messrs. Hobbs and Stack, as also Mr. 
L. Wade and wife, arrived as passengers in the 


British and Foreign Seamen’s Friend Society. 
—This society held their second gneiverary at 
the City of London Tavern on Friday, May 18th 
1827, Admiral Pearson in the chair. The meet- 
ing, we learn, was numerously and respectably 
‘attended, and many animated speeches were 
delivered on the occasion. ‘The design of the 
institution ts, to propagate religion among the 
sailors, by preaching, prayer meetings, schools, 
and the circulation of tracts. The report bore 
testimony to its past utility; and the zealous 
unanimity that prevailed, furnished 4 pleasing 
preceye of future success, 

A Little Learning.—Mr. Thomas Campbell, in 
his late inaugural speech at the Glasgow Univer- 
‘sity, thus alludes to the asserted danger of a little 
learning :—* Sach of youas have been but shortly 
in this institution, I .would. advise not to be 
ashamed of a little learning. Many wise indi- 
viduals think alittle learning useless: and some, 
in their wisdom, cal! it ‘dangerous,’ with much 
the same correctness as a little virtne would be 
called ‘dang . To despise a little learning, 
is like the action of the individual who should 
shut up his windows because they were too 
narrow, or that the glass had not the power of a 
telescope. Despise pedantry as much as you 
pigoes : but adopt not this miserable principle.— 

n your studies, £ would not advise that formal 
division of labour that begga the pin manufactory 
in such exact order. ewton made metry 
illustrate physical science; and Richtey, in 
later times, has followed up the great example. 
Let the mind have its choice as far as possible; 
and however numerous may be the subjects it 
may go ihto—however distracted the rays of 
Aruth may~be ‘that it gathers from them—doubt 
not they will one day blend themselves into the 
white light of inspiration! Think not the stream 
of study will be shallower by its expansion; be 
confident rather that with a mind devoted to its 
ag it will be profounder from its breadth.” 

i m.—A discovery, interesting alike 
to the naturalist and to the geological student, 
was: made a few days ago in the Moat Colliery, 
.in the parjsh of Tipton,in Staffordshire. A pe- 
trifaction resembling part of the trunk of a con- 
siderable sized tree towards the butt, measuring 
in length two feet four inches, and in circum- 
ference four feet ten inches, with the bark 
formed into coal, was found in nearly an upright 
position, among the strata of iron-stone, at the 
depth of upwards of two hundred yards below 
the surface, and which, in the extraction of it, 
\was broken from the upper part of the trunk, 
which still remains in the earth. On the expo- 
sure of this fossil to the atmospheric air, the 
coal formed from the bark, shivered from the 
trunk, So at a curiosity is this specimen 
considered, that the proprietors of the colliery, at 
their quarterly meeting, passed a resolution, 
generously offering it as a present to the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and there can be no 
doubt that it will be deemed a valuable acqui- 
sition to the numerous fossils which are already 
4d in that national institution. 
6 hionable N lature.— An Utility,is a 
young, man who hates cards and daucing, yet is 
always ready to stand up in a quadrille, or take 
a hand at whist, when called upon by the lady 
of the hense. Indispensable, is one who 











takes care of gloves, fans,. handkerchiefs, &e 
hands ices and lemonade, assists in cloaki and 


shawling, avd calls: up the coach. An Inde. 


Satigabie, is either a young gentleman just come 


out, or an old beau,who goes to three different 
parties ev evening; dances indiscriminately 
with old and young, pretty and plain;-plays ou 
the fiddle, the flute, and the pianoforte; always 
arrives first, and stays till the wax-lights are 
twinkling in their sockets. 

igin of Di. —“ f- tell you honestly what 
{ think is the cause of the complicated maladies 
of the human race; it is their gormandizing and 
stuffing, and stimulating those organs (the di- 
estive) to an excess, thereby producing nervous 
disorder and irritation. ‘The state of their mind 
is another grand cause; the fidgeting and dis- 
contenting yourself about that whieh can’t be 
neipes passions of all kinds—malignant passions 
and worldly cares—pressing on the mind, disturb 
the cerebral action, and do a great deal of harm.” 
—Abernethy’s Lectures, 

Method of obtaining Flowers of Different 
Colours om the same "Stem.—Split a small twig 
of elder lengthwise, and having scraped out the 
pith, fill each of the apartments with seeds of 

owers of different sorts, but which blossom 
about the same time: surround them with mould, 
and then tying together the two bits of wood, 
plant the whole in a pot filled with earth pro- 
perly oe The stems of the different 
flowers will thus be so incorporated as to exhibit 
to the eye only one stem, throwing out branches 
covered with flowers analogous to the seed which 
produced them. 

Chimney-sweeping.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Society for the Suppression of the practice of using 
Climbing Boys, wag held in May last at the Cit 
of London Tavern. From the report it. appeared, 
that the machinery now in use was capable of 
superseding the use of boys in 99 cases out of 
100, but the obstinacy of the masters could not 
by any means be overcome. A resvlution was 
adopted, recommending that another application 
be made to the Legislature, for an act in further- 
ance of the views of the Society, 

A Classical Horticulturist — At Sutton, near 
Abingdon, Berks, a board is fixed up ona small 
eottage at the end of the village with the follow- 
ing unique avnouncement.—* Thomas Cullum, 
arborist, florist, horticultarist, ance of 
culinary and esculent vegetables, genous and 
exotic trees, shrubs, and plants ; budder, grafter, 
praner and trainer of. standard, espalier, and 
mural fruit trees; and operator of, every prac- 
tical branch of the Horticultural Geoponies.— 
N. B, Plantations laid out on the most. pic- 
turesque, geometrical, and scientific principles, on 
the shortest notice.” 

Canonization in the Nineteenth Century.—The 
Roman calendar has recently been augmented by 
the addition of a new saint ; a father of the soc 
of Jesuits having been canonized by pope Leo. XH. 
The following miracle gave rise to the celestial 
exaltation :—The reverend father went one Frida 
to the house of a Roman prince, whom he fou 
at table ready to eat six larks, which stood before 
him. Being shocked at witnessing such a viola- 
tion of the laws of the church, the holy man re- 
buked the prince severely ; and the latter peying 
no heed to his exhortation, he stretched out his 
hand over the birds, and they revived.’ A picture, 
representing the miraculousevent, bas been p 
at the gate of St. Peter’s church, at Rome. In 
this picture the father is represented standing, 
and his hand stretched ont, His eyes are lifted up 
to heaven, which he seems to invoke, and the 
prince appears thunderstruck. Of the six birds 
two have already returned to life, two others flap 
their wings, and the two last are piously aw 
the moment of their resurrection ! 

Curious Fish—(From the Hampshire. Tele- 
graph.) The skeleton of a very curious and rare 
animal has been landed here, from the Diadem 


transport, which has been yie a great pam- 
ber of persons, as the seueintet ST tmaiie bat 
appears, from Mr. Slight’s, descriptiom® 


which 
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which we subjoin, to be a .. It was shot’ 80 much commended by Cicero, You see. 
by Lieut. Emery, near the is ; and | at once, from the unassumed downtri his 
died shortly afterwards. When seen, the ‘body of | voice and ure, that he speaks w means, 

considerably above the : 


y 

the animal was raised sur- 
face of the water; and from the near appearance of 
that part of it to the human form, was j 
to be a me It. was in company with two 
ethers, and they were. all voting their way, by 
means of what the spectators ed their arms, 
Lieut. ate some of the fish, which he de- 
scribes as being very savoury. He was unable to 

reserve the skin; but the bones are saved entire. 
ft is rather more than five feet long.— 

“To tar Parinres.—Considerable curiosity 
having been excited by an account of the landi 
at this port, ofa skeleton of a ‘real mermaid, 
was induced to examine the subject in ion. 
T have no deubt but that it is the bowy fabric of an 
animal called the Dugong, a native of the Indian 
seas, and regarded by many of the natives of the 
different islands, asia royal fish ; the peculiar form 
of the head, more especially the lower jaw, being at 
onee a characteristic mark—and also the form, 
situation, and number of the teeth—There are 
many other peculiarities, more especially the mode 
by which the ribs are articulated to breast- 
bone, and the form of the breast-bone itself, which 
are highly interesting to the comparative anato- 
mists, and which serve to identify the animal. 
The place of anterior extremities are supplied by 
fins, and although, in the skeleton, the bones are 
found complete even to the last phalanges of the 
fingers, in the recent fish the organs are fleshy, 
onl | ineapable, from their shape, size, or form, of 
assisting the animal, out of the water. It feeds.on 
the submarine plants, browsing like a eow. It is 
seldom caught above eight feet long, though it is 
said to grow to a very large size. he mal, in 
its full growth, is furnished with two short tusks, 
projecting from the wpper jaw, but in the younger 
ones these defensive weapons are wanting. There 
are several specimens of this animal in the magni- 
ficent collection of the late sir Stamford Raffes.— 
I am, yours, &c.—Portsmouth, March 3. 

“H. Siient.” 

Hyena’s Cave near Maidstone—“ A short time 
since, some workmen, employed in digging stone 
at Boughton Hall, the seat of — Braddock, Esq., 
near Maidstone, discovered bones and teeth of 
several animals, some of which the proprietor of 
the estate transmitted to the Geological Society. 
As they were found to be those of the hyena, con- 
siderable interest was, in consequénce, excited, 
and it was determined that some of the Fellows 
should examine tlie quarry, as there seemed rea- 
son to conelude that a cave might be found there 
like that of Kirkdale, in Yorkshire. Accordingly, 
Dr. Buckland, Mr. Lyvell, and several other sc 
entific gentlemen, visited Boughton, whence it 
was discovered that’ the bones tn question had 
been found in a fissure in the rock, which had evi- 
dently been filled 4 by diluvial action. The 
bones of at least two gone, of the extinct Kirk. 
dale species, were found, together with bones and 
teeth of the horse, rat, &c.; but the fissure ex- 
tended so deeply in the solid rock, that it could 
not be trated to the bottom, and it will not be 

~4 4 Revene — — to * cave, 
ormerly inhabited by jas, or is merely a fissure 
filled up by the effects of the deluge, until the 
quarry is considerably enlarged. faet, how- 
ever, of the bones of a race of ext hyenas 
having been fownd so far southward, highly. 
important, and we hope and trust, that ere long, 
eur own country, which the researches of one 
gentleman have proved to be so rich in the re- 
mains of a former world, will be found to rival 
the north, in those more comparatively recent 
savage inhabitants of eur island. 

Lerd Liverpool as an Orator.—Lord Liver- 
pool’s style of speaking is cogent, argumentative, 
and synthetical ; his language pure, precise, and 
English, undistigured by interpolation from the 

mint: of rhetoric, and free from all 


uerile exotics, glittering paradoxes, and showy 
te eralities; his manner earnest, urbane, 
and dignified, with much of the negligentia non 


is a sedate+looking~ 





plause by @ ss 
or well-turn sunqreus ne. —— deli 
vered, but that he says w at the moment ap. 
pears fittest to be said, according to the state 
of his own mind, or the character of the ques- 
tion ; that he is one, “qui et humilia subtiliter, 
et magna graviter, et medioeria, temperate jpotest 
dicere ;* and that his 

ostentati that 
» him are 


be precise witheut 


per 
languor, so is his solemnity untinctured by gri- 
mace. His arguments are more distinguished for 
their force than their subtlety, for their acutenese 
than their refinement; as if, it would appear, the 


only tactics he would employ to vanquish sophistry 
oad, ingenuity, are oe tm by i ty 
and common-sense, In 5 ing, very lately, of 


peek 
the Duke 6f York, he remarked that the virtues 
as well as the failings of the dece Prince, 
were those of an English leman. We can sw 
of him in return, that his virtues, as well as fai 
ings, are those of an English Minister: for in 
him are eminently to be seen, the great dignity of 
mind, roused only by great objects, the absence of 
petty bustle, the contempt of show, the 
of intrigue, the. plainness, d and 
strong good-nature, that eonstitute the pride and 
ornament of the English character. 

The late Lord Chancellor's Penury.—The truth 
of the tellowing. sacar is. well known to the 
bar. An amiable and leartied dodge of the King’s 
Bench had got so involved in debt, that he was on 
the eve of being compelled to by Europe. 
endeavolir to mend a broken fortune in I 
The bar, of which he was a great favourite, sa 
but one way to retain him, They opened a sub- 
scription to relieve him from his Trassmenta, 
and succeeded. ‘The subscri paper was first 

resented to the Chancellor, out. of compliment. 

é put nothing down, but told the applicants to 
go round, and try what could be done, and come 
te when bey Wt oes ei finished. The 

80, with very s! expectations. They w 
asked how mach tlie had got. The answer 


ble toe 
cer aes 


z rah gard of 
great eminence had got decay no ie Bad 
, his 


various canses, and, to add to 


would insinuate to be a miser? 8 Lordship told 
him he really had more books al than he h 
time’ to read, and Sergeant B. might just as 
keep them. So much forthe ex-chaneellor’s penu- 
riousness. 
Questions AND ANSWERS. : 
What is a Lewyer?—A lawyer is a man with & 


ale face and sunken eyes: he passes much time 
= two emai poms 9 See ort 7d of court: he 
is surroun with sheets o: Pp pt fi 
tied up with a red string’: hate? books tha 
one could yead in a year, or end in 
he walks slowly, speaks hesit and ; 
fees from those who visit him, for ng,“ : 
thetical answers” to “ specious qi : 
What ts @ Doctor?—A doctor, an MD: 
the listens calmly 
to the sto’ nd skin 
ve the 


of ne ailments: if your.eye 
be yellow, he 5 


rewdly remarks that you 
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jaundice; he feels your pulse—writes two or three 
unintelligible lines of Latin, for which you pay 
him a guinea: he keeps a chariot, and one man- 
servant. The standing board bebind, intended 
for a footman, is fearfully beset with spikes, to 
prevent little boys from riding at the doctor’s ex- 
se. He ingeniously lets himself in and out of 
is vehicle, by means of a strap attached to the 
steps, so contrived, that when in, he can dexter- 
ously cause the steps to follow. His servant isa 
cone abroad, and a footman, valet, and but- 
ler, at home. 

What ie an Author 1—He is a man who weaves 
words into sentences ; he dissects the works of 
his- ecessors and contemporaries, and ingeni- 
ously dovetails the pieces together again, so that 

-their real owners can scarcely recognize them. 
He is furnished with a pair of scissors, and a pot 
of no. He frequents the Chapter Coffee-house 
by day, and the r-cellar by night. He rural- 
izes at Hampstead or Holloway, and perhaps once 
a year steamsitto Margate. He talks largely, and 
foras the nucleus of a knot of acquaintances, who 
look up to him as an oracle. He is always going 
to set about some work of great importance; he 
writes a , becomes out of humour with the 
subject, ins another, which shares the 
same fate. His coat is something the worse for 
wear; his wife is the only persom in the world 
who is blind to his transcendent abilities; and he 
has teo much to do in cultivating bis own genius, 
to descend to the minutia of his children’s educa- 


n. 
What is an Editor?—An editor is—but no one 
. noaet to answer a question te.the prejudice of 


—_—.~—_——_ 
Qiterary Notices. 
Just Published. 


The Sinner’s Tears and devout Breathings after 
God, revised and edited from the Rey. Thomas 
Fettiplace. By John Burdsall. 

“The Stanley Tales, original and select, chiefly col- 
lected by the late Ambrose Marten, vol. vi. pt. ii. 

True Charity ; or a Tale of the year 1800. 

Four Sermons on the Priesthood of Christ. By 
Theophilus Lessey. 

Elements of the History of Philosophy and Sci- 
ence, from the earliest authentic records, to the 
— : ent of the 18th century. By Thomas 

lorell. ‘ 

Memoirs, inclading letters and select remains of 
Joba Urquhar, . By William Orme. “ 
The S boy’s reverie, a collection of Poems. 
By George Carter, of Deal. 

emoir of Miss Mary Helen Bingham. By 
John Bustard. 

Essays on the Pleasures of Literature. By T. 
Hathaway. 

Elements of Bible Criticism and Interpretation. 
By Sot Stewart ; republished by E, Henderson. 

rly Life of Christ,an example to the Young. 
By Henry March. 
.. Adaptations of Scripture to Family Devotion. 

Help to easily Devotion ; gg | a course of 
mo: ng Prayers, &c, By Geo. Smith. 

The Coliection of Hymns and Sacred 
oe, additional to the Psalms and Hymns of Dr, 
rt mg 


Complete if Two Volumes, imperial “folio, and 
‘uniform in size with Stuart’s Athens—“ Pompeii ;” 
with vings, by W. B.. Cooke, 

style of Line-engraving ; 
fof ninety plates, and one 
s of descriptive letter- 
rawings by Lieut.-Cok 
Artillery, J. Goldicat, 
Donaldson, architects. With 
of Vesuvius, froin 

which precedes 
uding the recent 


bundred_ and 
H. Parke, and 
an ving 


[ ohn aarti, ‘og 


Mountain F 


Excavations of the Pantheon, Baths, and Temple 
of Fortune, up to the present peried of 1827. 

_ RiverSeenery, by Turner and Girtin : complete 
in one Volume, uniform in size with Cooke's 
Southern Coast of England ; engraved in Mezzo- 
tinto on steel, from origina! drawings, by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. and the late celebrated artist, 
Thomas Girtin; with Letter-press descriptions - 
of each view, by Mrs. Hofland. 

Views on the River Rhone: engraved in Line- 
e ving by W. B. Cooke, George Cooke,-and 
J.C. Allen, from Drawings by P. Dewint; after 
the Original Sketches by John Hughes, A. M- 
of Oriel College, Oxford : with Letter - press 
Descriptions of each View. “Complete in Six 
Numbers, each containing Four Plates. - 

Gems of Art: Six Parts are now published, 
which complete the Volome. Each Part contains 
five Plates, engraved in highly-finished Mezzo- 
tinto on steel, by Messrs. W. Ward, A. R. A—S.W. 
pom ese neg Lupton—@harles Turner— 

John Bromley, from Pictures of acknowledged 
excellence, beauty, and variety, painted by 
esteemed Masters. 

A Pair of Marine Views, drawn by J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A. A Sun-rise View of Margate, 
and the Eddystone Light-house, a Storm, engraved 
by Thomas Lupton. 

Beauties of Claude Lorraine, This work con- 
sists of Twenty-four Landscapes, en 
steel, selected, as the most choice subjects, from 
Two Handred Landscapes by Claude, in the 
“ Liber. Veritatis,? and are engraved from a 
brilliant Proof Copy, lent for that purpose by 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

Cooke’s Southern Coast of England, extending 
from he — - oe rea to the Severn, 
engrav n highly-finis ine-engravin 
W. B. Cooke, Goon Cooke, and nelnent Ee. 
gravers, from original Drawings —- M. W. 
Turner, R. A.—W. Collins, R. A.—W. ;Westall, 
A. R. A.—P. Dewint—W. Havell—S. Owen— 
and L. Clennell. 

Views on the Thames; engraved in highly. 
finished ‘ line - engraving by W. B. Cooke and 
George Cooke, from Draw " made ¢xpressly 
for the Work by P. Dewirt—W. Havell—S..Owem 
—R. R. Reinagle, A. R. A~—G. Arnald, A. R. A. 
—G. Barret—L. Clennell, &c. And printed wni- 
form with Cooke’s Southern Coast of England. 


In the Press. 


Little Frank, the Irish Boy. By Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth. I vol. 18mo. : 

Burgon’s Vanity Fair, with a prefatory dialogue; 
for the benefit of Good Folks, wlio attend the 
booth, the ring, and other equally innocent amuse- 
ments. By Abdiel. 18mo. 

Missiona: Excitements, a Sermon preached 
before the London Missionary Society. By the 
Rev. Henry Foster Burder, M.A. ; 

The Gentiles gathered to the Fold of Christ} a 
Sermon _— at the Poultry Chapel, on Mon- 
day evening, May 7, 1827, to the Jnvenile Socicties, 
in aid of the London Missjonary Seciety. By the 
Rev. Thomas Raffies, LL.D. : 

Exeitements to Exertion in the Canse of God; 
a Sermon preache@at the thirty-third anniversary 
of the London nary Society, at the ‘Taber- 

9, 1827. y the Rev. James Parsons: , 
mee 7] is about to publish a second part 
of his Poem of the Press, dedicated to William 
Roscoe, Esq. y 
Preparing for the Press. 

A Defence of the Missions in the South Sea 
and Sandwich Islands, ae the Charges and 
Misrepresentations of Quarterly 
in a addressed to the Editor of 
Journal.—Also, $ 

Oriental Observations and Occasional Cri- 
ticisms, more or Jess illustrating several hundred 





sages of Scripture. By John Callaway, late 
issionary in Ceylon. * = 
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